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Civilization 

Through 

Brotherhood 

Every  Sig  Ep  G.I.  has  had 
brought  home  to  him  the  true 
meaning  of  fraternity,  and  we 
know  he  expects  greater  things 
from  our  organization. 

Additional  funds  are  needed 
to  re-establish  chapters  whose 
own  income  has  ceased  during 
the  war.  Some  chapters  have 
been  able  to  raise  funds  by  the 
efforts  of  alumni,  but  others 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
alumni  help.  That  is  our  job. 

This  is  an  appeal  to  you.  A 
donation  for  the  young  men  of 
America  to  re-establish  one  of 
the  institutions  they  have  been 
fighting  for,  and  for  any  amount 
— $5,  $10,  $100,  or  f  1000. 

How  can  you  do  it?  Make  your 
check  payable  to  William  L. 
Phillips  Foundation,  send  it  with 
the  coupon  below.  If  you  want 
to  designate  the  school  where  it 
is  to  be  used,  so  indicate. 

If  you  can  make  a  substantial 
donation  of  $100*,  or  more, 
please  authorize  us  to  use  your 
name  and  chapter  in  connection 
with  the  "Century  Club." 

*  Donations  made  to  William  L.  Phillips 
Foundation,  Inc.,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  undergraduate  students  in  schools  and 
colleges  are  tax  exempt  under  the  gift- 
donation  limits  of  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  Laws. 


"^JFhen  in  this  world  a  miracle  is  wrought 
^Tis  by  the  loving  heart  and  not  by  thought. ^^ 

—GOETHE 


William  L.  Phillips  Foundation,  Inc. 

William  L.  Phillips  Foundation,  Inc. 
518  West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond  20,  Virginia 

My  donation  for  $ is  enclosed. 

n   Donation  for  use  of  Undergraduate  Students  according  to 

discretion  of  William  L.  Phillips  Foundation,  Inc. 
n   Donation   for   specific   use   of   Undergraduate   Students   at 


Name 
Street 


Chapter 
City  and  State 


-[The  Customers  Always  Write]- 


Xhe  Journal  invites  letters.  Sig  Ep  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, sisters,  mothers,  fathers,  brothers  are  in- 
vited to  send  snapshots,  news  items,  and  such  por- 
tions of  letters  written  them  by  servicemen  as  may 
be  of  interest.  The  privilege  is  assumed  to  print 
correspondence  in  whole  or  in  part  unless  private. 


Nonskipper 


LT,   ESHELMAN 


Never  skip  a  word 
written  in  the  Jour- 
nal. Makes  a  fellow 
think  back  over  some 
of  the  wonderful  times 
in  ye  olde  fraternity 
house.  What  we  all 
wouldn't  give  to  live 
them  again !  Recently 
ran  smack  into  Capt. 
James  MacFarland, 
USA,  Pennsylvania  Kap- 
pa, '41. — Lt.  H.Glenn 
EsHELMAN,  '40,  Sec- 
tion Base  15,  F.P.O., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


->.  The  Lieutenant  got  into  the  service  three 
days  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Long  Ago  &  Far  Away 

I  have  just  received  and  finished  reading  three 
copies  of  the  Journal  that  my  wife  forwarded 
to  me  here  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  I  cannot 
attempt  to  explain  the  feeling  of  contentment  I 
experienced  when  I  read  of  the  good  work  still 
being  done  to  make  our  fraternity  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  I  enjoyed  the  chapter  news 
and  it  brought  back  memories  that  I  had  almost 
forgotten  existed.  To  put  it  mildly,  each  issue 
boosted  my  morale  one  hundred  per  cent. 

I  was  mobilized  into  Federal  service  with  the 
Colorado  National  Guard  during  my  junior  year 
in  college,  and  received  a  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant.  That  was  a  long  time  ago — away 
back  in  February,  1941 !  I  have  been  stationed  in 
the  deep  south  in  Tennessee,  on  the  West  Coast  in 
California,  and  finally  came  the  day  to  leave  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  to  sojourn  into 
the  tropical  bliss  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area. 
Over  here,  we  have  seen  just  about  everything  in 
the  books.  I  have  been  in  on  two  of  the  toughest 
invasion  thrusts  that  have  been  made  and  have 
experienced  all  the  hazards  of  this  game  of  war. 
After  living  through  a  couple  of  these,  the  av- 
erage soldier  can  live  through  almost  anything. 
Often  I've  thought  back  on  the  good  old  days  and 
just  wondered  if  it  was  all  true.  At  times  it  seems 
as  if  we  never  did  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  civili- 
zation. Happy  days  will  surely  be  here  again  when 


the  wars  are  over  and  we  can  all  return  home  to 
a  world  of  peace. 

I  was  certainly  glad  to  read  of  the  good  work 
of  some  of  the  men  in  other  theatres  of  war.  1 
sincerely  wish  I  could  have  a  get-together  of  all 
the  Sig  Eps  in  this  theatre.  We  could  really  have 
a  swell  time.  Pass  on  my  continued  best  regards  to 
everyone,  and  keep  up  the  good  job  you  are  doing 
on  the  Journal. — Capt.  Lloyd  W.  Ford,  Colo- 
rado Gamma,  '42,  APO  565,  c/o  PM,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Let's    Not    Trail 

I  enjoyed  Grand  Secretary  Heilig's  article  in 
the  May  Journal  very  much.  Like  all  other  over- 
seas alumni  I  have  met  I  have  been  very  much 
disappointed  by  the  number  of  chapters  that  have 
become  inactive.  From  a  realistic  point  of  view 
we  must  admit  that  our  Fraternity  has  not  pro- 
gressed as  it  should,  but  has  rather  failed  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  all  chapters  going.  Why — I  don't 
know — possibly  the  war  has  been  the  big  factor. 

In  any  event,  I  respect  and  admire  Brother  Hei- 
lig's attack  upon  the  situation.  Now  is  the  time 
to  start  doing  something  about  it.  It  seems  that 
most  of  the  alumni  want  to  wait  for  the  rebuilding 
until  the  campus  is  flooded  with  civilian  freshmen. 
I  will  add  that  those  same  alumni  have  been  dor- 
mant for  some  time  and  will  probably  be  dormant 
again  five  years  after  the  war.  The  tempo  today 
is  very  fast.  Other  fraternities  are  planning  and 
acting  now  for  the  post-war  era.  Let  us  not  wait 
for  everyone  else  to  act  and  then  trail  them  with 
our  endeavors. 

In  our  war  over  here  we  can't  sit  on  the  fence 
and  wait — we  must  make  a  decision  and  act.  I 
think  the  same  applies  to  our  Fraternity — we  must 
begin  now  to  rebuild  for  the  future. 

I  commend  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund, 
the  members  of  the  Student  Loan  board,  and  the 
Grand  Chapter  office  on  their  plans  for  the.  future 
rebuilding  of  every  one  of  the  seventy  chapters. 
And,  I  think  that  if  we  alumni  will  wake  up  to 
situation  and  show  a  little  spark  of  fraternity 
spirit  we  will  have  the  eighty  chapters  within  the 
planned  five  years  after  the  war. 

In  any  event,  I  think  I  can  express  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Sig  Eps  overseas  when  I  say  that 
upon  returning  home  we  hope  to  find  a  Fraternity 
that  is  building  progressively  for  the  future.  If 
the  alumni  will  work  now  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
we  will  return  and  finish  the  job.  I  put  this  in  the 
form  of  a  challenge. — 1st  Lt.  Harry  Campbell, 
Alabama  Alpha,  '39,  APO  85,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York  City. 

John  &  Bill 

This  is  a  letter  I  have  been  meaning  to  write 
for  quite  some  time  but  kept  putting  it  off.  The 
real  impetus  came,  however,  when  I  recently  re- 
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ported  aboard  the  LST  277  for  duty,  to  find  that 
one  of  the  officers  was  a  Sig  Ep.  Naturally  we  were 
both  tickled  to  think  that  two  of  us  were  on  the 
same  ship — and  a  small  one  at  that.  Right  then 
and  there  I  decided  that  the  Journal  should  hear 
about  this  coincidence  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
details. 

The  other  officer's  name  is  William  Irwin  and 
he's  an  Ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Bill  is  one 
of  the  Nebraska  Alpha  boys,  was  at  the  U.  of  N. 
from  fall  of  '40  to  the  spring  of  '43.  At  that 
time  the  Navy  called  him,  since  he  had  signed 
up  under  their  V-12  program,  and  he  was  sent 
to  various  colleges  for  pre-midshipman  training. 
He  completed  the  course  at  Columbia  Naval 
Training  School  this  spring,  and  in  May  found 
himself  out  on  the  broad  Pacific,  assigned  to  this 
LST  as  assistant  executive  officer.  He's  been 
through  one  campaign  already — or  invasion  as  we 
call  it — and  before  long  he'll  have  several  more 
stars  for  his  ribbons. 

I've  been  out  here  a  bit  longer  than  Bill  since 
I  left  the  States  early  in  January.  Consequently 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  get  two  invasions  under  my 
belt  with  the  prospect  of  many  more  to  come.  I 
finished  up  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
May,  1942,  a  member  of  Michigan  Alpha.  After  a 
month's  vacation  I  found  myself  in  the  Navy  as 
an  Ensign  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  I  then  spent 
a  year  at  various  colleges  and  training  stations 
and  was  finally  assigned  sea  duty  on  an  LST.  That 
was  September,  1943,  and  ever  since  then  I  have 
either  been  training  for  invasions  or  taking  part 
in  them. 

The  Journal  has  been  reaching  me  out  here, 
though  it  arrives  a  bit  late.  But  both  Bill  and  I 
devour  every  issue  and  find  that  it's  a  big  help 
in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  brethren.  We  are 
particularly  interested,  as  I  think  most  of  the 
alumni  are,  in  hearing  how  the  chapters  are 
carrying  on  in  these  difficult  days.  And,  of  course, 
we  like  to  know  what  other  Sig  Eps  are  doing. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. — John  A.  Templer, 
Michigan  Alpha,  '42,  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Manhattan   Message 

I  was  ordered  to  duty  as  instructor  of  naviga- 
tion at  U.S.N.R.M.S.  in  New  York  and  subse- 
quently saw  Vernon  Whitney  playing  in  Charlie 
Spivak's  Band  at  the  Paramount.  It  was  good  to 
see  a  Florida  Alpha  man  in  New  York. — Ens. 
Harold  L.  Hull,  Florida  Alpha,  '44,  619  W. 
113th  Street,  New  York. 

Orchids  &  Old  Eggs 

I  enjoyed  seeing  a  copy  of  the  September 
Journal  and  appreciated  particularly  the  article 
by  Dr.  Miller.  Did  you  know  that  the  statue  of 
The  Thinker  {Le  Penseur),  by  Rodin  was  de- 
signed to  set  over  a  doorway  leading  to  a  sym- 
bolic   hell.'    Civilization    seems    to    be    rushing 


OUR  COVER:  Back  to  Charlotte,  N.C, 
from  Saipan  and  other  Pacific  points 
has  conne  Lt.  (jg)  Ralston  M.  Pound, 
North  Carolina  Beta,  Navy  flier  from 
famous  Task  Force  58.  Son  and  "hap- 
piest mother  in  town"  sit  on  steps 
of  the  Pound  home  on  Dilworth  Road, 
Charlotte,  commencing  the  Lieuten- 
ant's 30-day  furlough. 


through  the  door  still,  and  what  we  need  is 
someone  to  sit  down  and  think  about  where,  when, 
and  why. — Edmund  B.  Shotwell,  national  edi- 
tor. Alpha  Sigma  Phi. 

That  magazine  of  yours  is  definitely  above  the 
sophomore  level,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  as  it 
should  be.  If  one  of  the  reasons  for  fraternities  is 
to  assist  the  processes  of  education,  then  their 
publications  should  exercise  some  educational  and 
also  some  inspirational  force.  Too  many  of  them 
are  plain  mirrors,  reflecting  vanity — and  by  van- 
ity I  suppose  I  mean  emptiness  and  purposeless- 
ness. — Bernard  B.  Perry,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

Identification 

Two  weeks  ago  I  en- 
joyed a  reunion  with 
Lt.  Rod  Williams,  Cali- 
fornia Beta,  and  his 
wife  Evelyn,  when  he 
was  stationed  as  Per- 
sonnel Officer  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  here. 
To  our  surprise,  in 
talking  to  the  Engi- 
neering Officer  at  the 
base,  we  discovered  he 
was  a  Florida  Alpha 
Sig  Ep. — Lt.  John  A. 
Granger,  '36.  It  is  in- 
deed a  grand  old  feel- 
ing inside  one  to  run 
into  Sig  Ep  brothers  wherever  you  go.  Perhaps 
more  of  us  should  wear  rings,  pins,  and  other 
forms  of  identification  if  we  want  to  enjoy  many 
of  such  pleasant  meetings. — Luis  Roberts,  Cali- 
fornia Beta,  '28,  District  IX  Governor,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

>  Not  only  would  this  seem  to  be  a  sensible 
suggestion,  causing  many  more  enjoyable  in- 
troductions, but  it  should  make  Grand  Guard 
Walter  Fly,  who  is  a  representative  of  the 
Balfour  jewelry  people,  positively  beam. 


ROBERTS 
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Snubbing-pains 

Lee  Casey,  a  digit  of  the  hardy  manswarm 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  an  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  belongs  to  that  critical  ge- 
sellschaft  which  beholds  college  fraternities 
and  sororities  principally  as  snob-factories. 
"Fraternities,  which  are  merely  organizations 
formed  for  the  purpose  not  of  gaining  mem- 
bers but  of  rejecting  members,"  he  predicts 
with  bland,  extraversive  finality,  "will  van- 
ish with  no  regrets." 

Mr.  Casey,  who  was  born  in  the  fashion- 
able sulky-racing  town  of  Goshen,  N.Y.,  and 
prep-schooled  at  St.  George's  School,  New- 
port, R.I.,  says  that  the  Greek-letter  groups, 
in  a  lump,  constitute  organized  snobbery  and 
"no  excuse  can  ever  justify  a  snub." 

The  act  of  snubbing  originates  as  a  de- 
fense reflex — as  a  substitute  response  for  the 
proper  behavior  under  certain  circumstances; 
invariably  it  makes  the  snubber  uncomfor- 
table and  remorseful.  It  is  seldom  habit- 
forming;  in  fact,  it  is  a  defense  mechanism 
usually  abandoned  and  outgrown. 

"The  fraternity  is  a  great  leveler."  These 
are  the  words  of  Governor  Hickenlooper  of 
Iowa,  based  on  his  observation  that  in 
most  of  the  houses  of  chapters  worthy  of  be- 
ing regarded  as  fraternities  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  mingle  with  the  sons  of  the  poor. 
Fellowship,  as  Mr.  Casey  does  not  appre- 
ciate, triumphs  over  their  differences. 

It  is  natural  for  decent  young  men  and 
women  to  seek  kindred  souls  among  their 
prospective  companions;  pedigree  and 
wealth  have  little  to  do  with  their  choice  in 
the  good  fraternity  and  the  good  sorority.  In 
the  case  of  the  dormitories,  on  the  other 
hand,  young  men  and  young  women  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  freedom  of  choice, 
without  which  the  soul  cannot  possibly  pros- 
per. That  is  where  Mr.  Casey  does  not  sep- 
arate his  issues.  That  is  where  he  shows  that 
his  hierarchy  of  values  is  less  symmetrical  than 


Pike's  Peak.  The  basic  character  of  fraternity, 
as  we  shall  presently  call  in  example  to  attest, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  endowments  of  man  by 
his  Creator.  Fraternity  chapter  houses  can, 
and  frequently  do,  exist  in  circumstances  of 
the  purest,  most  stimulating  and  inspiring 
nobility ;  but  only  where  all  of  the  influences 
of  the  campus  and  college  are  beneficial, 
which,  provided  proper  effort  is  exerted  by 
the  colleges,  they  generally  can  be. 

A  campus  influence  would  be  severely 
harmful,  for  example,  which  permitted  but 
one  fraternity  chapter,  limited  to  sixty  mem- 
bers, to  exist  where  there  was  an  enrollment 
of  a  thousand  men. 

A  campus  influence  would  be  harmful 
which  permitted  the  matriculation  in  quan- 
tity of  incompetent  scholars, 

A  campus  influence  would  be  harmful 
which  omitted  protection  or  guidance  for  a 
fraternity  chapter  in  the  face  of  big-city 
temptations,  distractions,  and  pitfalls. 

Indeed,  a  campus  influence  will  be  harm- 
ful wherever  the  college  does  not  have  the 
proper  ideals,  standards,  goals,  leadership. 

None  of  these  influences  reflect  on  the  im- 
mense and  majestic  virtue  of  fraternity  it- 
self, the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  which  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

When  Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
beheld  fishing  Simon  called  Peter  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  He  asked  them  if  they 
would  not  join  Him,  concluding  His  request 
with  a  brief  rush  talk.  Thus  also  He  called 
Philip,  who  found  Nathanael  and  pledged 
him,  and  Matthew,  and  Thomas  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  and  Simon  the  Canaanite.  And 
the  others,  including  Judas,  who  betrayed 
Him,  The  Last  Supper  was  a  genuine  frater- 
nity house  scene. 

This,  then,  was  a  Fraternity,  and  many 
have  been  the  groups  since  then,  operating 
in  American  colleges  everywhere,  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  beside  it. 
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MICHIGAN  ALPHA  is  one  of  the  active 
chapters  that  has  been  carrying  on  con- 
sistently through  the  war  years  with  good 
cheer  as  well  as  rugged  determination. 
Above,  smiling  President  Harry  Scott,  at- 
tired in  his  NROTC  uniform,  stands  be- 
neath the  pearled  heart  on  the  chapter 
house  steps.  Perhaps  readers  will  agree 
that  it  comes  close  to  being  one  of  the 
home-front  photos  of  the  month. 

The  long  interval  between  the  May 
and  September  issues  made  the  latter  a 
thickish  one,  just  as  the  short  interval 
between  the  September  and  the  Novem- 
ber collaborating  with  old  devil  Budget 
has  produced  the  present  woefully  thin 
number.  A  diligent  attempt  has  been  made 
to  present  a  well-balanced,  newsy  Jour- 
nal, but  the  readers  themselves  are  the 
judge  of  that,  and  it  would  be  appre- 
ciated if  judge  they  would  by  stating  their 
likes  and  dislikes  as  well  as  making  an 
occasional  gift  of  constructive  ideas.  Ideas 
are  used  up  right  along  and  new  ones 
must  be  forthcoming  or  the  hopper  will 
run  empty. 

Something  new  in  this  issue  is  the  wel- 
come advertisement  by  Quirt  &  Leash 
Stables  and  Kennels,  the  enterprise  of 
Brother  T.  Edgar  Johnston  and  Mrs.  J. 
in    Clovis,     N.M.  — J.R. 


JOHN  ROBSON,    Editor 
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HINDMAN:  "We  have  a  tough  assignment." 

CHARACTER  IS 
WHAT  YOU  GIVE 

By  BILL  HINDMAN 

The  new  Grand  Secretary  in  an  hon- 
est sunnming  up  of  the  job  to  be  done, 
now  and  after  the  war,  by  men  willing 
to  do  it,  if  Sig  Ep  is  to  go  forward. 

NEARLY  three  years  have  passed  since  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II. 
Many  things  have  happened  during  this  pe- 
riod and  many  changes  have  been  made.  Lots 
of  things  have  been  so  changed  that  they  will 
never  be  the  same  again.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
we  can  all  go  back  to  the  good  old  ways  after 
the  war  but  most  people  know  it  will  be  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish. 


We  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  are  fortunate  in- 
deed because  we  know  that  the  need  for  our 
type  of  organization  will  be  just  as  great  if 
not  greater  after  the  war.  This  is  true  be- 
cause what  our  Fraternity  has  to  offer  are 
the  intangible  values  of  friendship  and  good 
fellowship.  Customs  and  styles  may  change 
but  basic  human  nature  never  does.  For  this 
reason,  the  hunger  for  close  and  intimate 
association  with  others,  plus  the  feeling  of 
wanting  to  belong,  will  never  cease.  Organiza- 
tions which  can  in  any  degree  satisfy  this  de- 
sire will  exist  forever.  We  count  Sigma  Phi  Ep- 
silon, your  Fraternity  and  mine,  among  them. 

The  basic  substance  of  fellowship  in  the 
group  which  meets  by  candlelight  in  a  log 
cabin  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  group  that 
meets  and  lives  in  the  newest  edifice  on  Fra- 
ternity Row.  The  open  heart's  appreciation 
of  sound  fellowship  may  be  equally  shared 
by  fellows  from  poor  homes  or  rich.  You 
are  not  required  to  have  had  forebears  from 
The  Mayjiower  to  be  a  real  Sig  Ep,  nor  are 
you  denied  membership  because  they  did 
happen  to  secure  passage.  Ours  is  a  demo- 
cratic brotherhood  where  all  members  are 
rated  on  their  own  abilities  and  worth  and 
not  according  to  ancestry. 

The  most  prosperous  fellowship — spiri- 
tually prosperous — eijsues  when  a  bond  is 
woven  which  binds  men  together  as  close  as 
possible  without  their  being  blood  relatives. 
In  fact,  many  times  fraternity  brothers  are 
closer  to  each  other  than  blood  brothers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Sig  Ep  any- 
where on  earth  who  does  not  deep  inside  of 
him  feel  just  a  little  different  for  having  be- 
come a  member.  I  have  not  found  one  who, 
though  he  may  have  lost  contact  with  his 
fraternity  for  years  after  leaving  college,  is 
not  eager  for  news  of  it.  It  is  almost  like  a 
part  of  him  and  he  subconsciously  feels  some- 
thing is  lacking  in  his  life  when  he  loses 
complete  contact  with  his  brotherhood. 

As  the  Fraternity  starts  on  its  third  year 
of  wartime  existence,  I  know  brothers  every- 
where are  wondering  whether  it  will  be 
possible  for  it  to  continue  operating  or 
whether  it  may  be  forced  to  hibernate  for 
the  duration.  I  can  assure  those  brothers 
that  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  will  operate. 

This  fall  our  chapters,  with  many  activities 
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given  up  for  lack  of  manpower,  are  restricted 
more  sorely  than  ever.  Some  of  our  chapters 
are  down  to  very  small  memberships;  some 
have  no  undergraduate  members  left  at  all. 
Others  have  had  to  rent  their  houses  and 
move  into  smaller  quarters.  A  few  have  just 
recently  had  their  houses  returned  to  them 
by  the  Army  or  Navy  and  are  once  again  liv- 
ing in  them  and  working  hard  to  rebuild 
their  membership.  A  considerable  number 
are  operating  in  a  fairly  normal  manner 
closely  approaching  pre-war  style.  An  excep- 
tional few  are  experiencing  phenomenal 
success  in  rushing,  pledging,  and  initiating. 
Chapters  in  this  group  are  for  the  most  part 
operating  in  a  more  successful  manner  than 
they  ever  did  even  in  peacetimes.  All  in  all, 
Sig  Ep  is  starting  off  the  year  in  a  style  to 
compare  more  than  favorably  with  its  rivals. 

The  manpower  situation  for  us  is  going  to 
remain  very  poor  for  at  least  the  next  six 
months.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
Army  college  reserves  have  been  called  out. 
Nearly  all  student  deferments  have  been  can- 
celled and  no  large  group  remains  on  the 
campuses  except  the  Navy  V-12  Units,  and 
their  stay  in  college  is  of  indefinite  length. 
The  Fraternity  will  continue  to  pledge  many 
Navy  V-12  students;  however,  these  men  are 
not  allowed  to  live  or  eat  in  the  house  nor  do 
they  have  too  much  time  to  participate  in  our 
activities.  Our  chapters  must  count  on  pledg- 
ing and  initiating  men  under  eighteen,  medi- 
cal discharges  and  4-Fs  to  maintain  their 
membership.  This  is  a  tough  assignment  be- 
cause lots  of  men  under  eighteen  are  not  ex- 
pecting to  stay  in  college  more  than  one 
semester.  The  4-Fs  are  for  the  most  part  al- 
ready fraternity  men  and  the  medical  dis- 
charges are  still  few  and  far  between. 

We  require  much  extra  effort  to  lick  this 
manpower  situation.  First,  if  the  alumni, 
both  service  men  and  civilians,  will  send  into 
their  chapters  names  of  all  the  desirable  fel- 
lows they  know  of,  who  are  at  present  at- 
tending college  or  are  expecting  to  attend 
soon,  it  will  enable  our  chapters  to  go  after 
them.  Better  still,  if  any  of  the  alumni  are 
able  to  send  in  names  of  prospective  rushees 
and  then  show  up  at  the  chapter  house  to 
help  rush  them.  Even  if  some  alumni  find 
themselves  out  of  contact  with  prospective 
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rushees  they  can  volunteer  their  services  and 
give  their  chapter  the  benefit  of  their  wis- 
dom and  experience.  Should  they  be  unable 
to  help  in  any  other  way,  a  financial  gift 
would  be  appreciated  and  wisely  spent,  some 
of  it  for  chapter  papers  to  servicemen. 

Another  enormous  lift  can  be  provided  by 
service  men  themselves.  The  service  men  feel 
that  they  are  far  removed  from  their  college 
campus  and  home  community  and  are  thus 
helpless  to  render  any  aid  to  their  chapter. 
This  is  really  not  the  case  because  these  men 
have  opportunities  to  do  a  lot  for  their  or- 
ganization. They  are  surrounded  by  fine  fel- 
lows of  college  age,  many  of  whom  expect 
to  spend  a  few  years  on  a  college  campus  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  would  not  be 
too  difficult  for  our  brothers  in  the  service 
to  convince  these  fellows  whom  they  like,  to 
return  to  their  college  at  Government  ex- 
pense and  join  their  Fraternity.  Some  broth- 
ers in  the  service  are  afraid  they  will  not  like 
the  new  fellows  they  will  find  in  the  chapter 
when  they  return.  If  they  feel  like  this,  would 
it  not  be  their  best  interest  to  make  sure  to 
bring  back  with  them  a  goodly  number  of 
men  they  like  and  want  as  brothers  so  that 
they  will  have  a  congenial  group  with  which 
to  spend  their  college  days.^ 

Brothers  in  the  service  can  also  help  to 
maintain  their  chapters  by  writing  letters  to 
their  brothers  who  are  left  on  the  campus  and 
are  working  hard  to  keep  their  chapter  in 
operation.  If  these  undergraduates  now  in 
school  received  letters  from  their  brothers  in 
the  service  encouraging  them  to  hold  on  and 
thanking  and  praising  them  for  their  work, 
they  would  work  even  harder  to  keep  their 
chapter  open  for  the  duration. 

BULL  SESSION:   Photographic  slant  on  Wake  Forest  actives. 


SARDINIA  ALPHA  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon:  "In  the  slossary  of  tomor- 
row's world,   'training  in   brotherhood'   means  'antidote  for  war.'  " 


EXPANSION 
TO  SARDINIA 

How  Sgt.  Ted  Simpson,  pledge  of  the 
Iowa  chapter,  and  three  soldier  pals, 
define  by  elementary  action  the  stuff 
on  which  true  fraternities  are  founded. 


PERHAPS  our  educational  and  sociological 
armchair  theorists  would  benefit  greatly 
if  they  could  but  journey  into  time  to  sit  in 
on  those  historic  conversations  of  another 
day  which  took  place  around  the  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  fireside  in  Concord,  Mass., 
back  in  the  1840s.  Here  with  the  sage  of 
Concord  sat  such  mighty  flowers  of  New 
England  culture  as  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
William  Ellery  Channing  II,  Bronson  Al- 
cott. 

Speaking  of  such  matters  as  the  destiny 
of  man  and  the  adventures  of  the  soul, 
Emerson  would  enunciate  in  kindly  tone; 
and  they  would  hear  these  words:  "All 
things  are  known  to  the  soul.  It  is  not  to  be 
surprised  by  any  communication." 

Then  Margaret  Fuller  in  her  confident 
monotone:  "A  house  is  no  home  unless  it 
contains  food  and  fire  for  the  mind  as  well 


as  for  the  body.  Human  beings  are  not  so 
constituted  that  they  can  live  without  ex- 
pansion." 

Channing,  benignly,  diffidently:  "Home 
is  the  chief  school  of  human  virtue." 

Fellowship  is  a  gift  to  human  beings  which 
assumes  many  forms.  But  even  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  strongly  supporting  the  college 
fraternity  house  idea,  and  the  value  of  fel- 
lowship above  everything,  would  have  been 
surprised  at  a  Greek-letter  army  fraternity  in 
a  foreign  war  theatre. 

"We  got  rather  tired  of  living  in  a  tent  so 
we  built  a  home.  After  the  home  was  built 
we  decided  to  make  it  into  a  fraternity 
house." 

That's  how  S.  Sgt.  Theodore  S.  Simpson 
of  Omaha  founded  the  first  United  States 
fraternity  on  Sardinia. 

Sgt.  Simpson,  bombardier  with  30  mis- 
sions to  his  credit  (August  25),  and  three 
other  staff  sergeants  used  sod  bricks  for  the 
walls,  then  covered  them  with  cement.  The 
roof  is  bamboo,  first  covered  with  mud,  then 
cement. 

"We've  got  all  the  comforts  of  home  ex- 
cept, of  course,  our  wives,"  Simpson  wrote, 
wishing  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Simpson 
who  lives  at  2852  Whitmore  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

The  men  painted  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
crest  beside  the  front  door,  called  the  house 
Alpha  chapter. 

Ted  is  a  former  State  University  of  Iowa 
student   where   he   was   a   pledge   of   Iowa 
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Gamma  before  going  into  the  service.  A 
number  of  pledges  of  fraternities  have  been 
initiated  while  in  foreign  theatres,  and  the 
necessary  personnel  and  facilities  are  being 
sought  by  the  national  office  and  by  District 
Governor  E.  E.  Axthelm  to  induct  loyal 
Pledge  Ted  Simpson  into  membership  on  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Incidentally,  the  story  of  the  establishment 
of  Sardinia  Alpha  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  was 
first  published  in  the  Omaha  Evening 
World-Herald  through  the  efforts  of  Dillon 
Greenlee,  Missouri  Alpha,  '31,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  paper's  staff. 

A  letter  from  Ted  reveals  that  no  time 
was  lost  in  erecting  the  house.  "Arrived  here 
in  Sardinia  on  Mother's  Day  [May  14].  Our 
house  was  built  by  a  station  brick  layer  at  a 
cost  of  about  $70,"  he  wrote  on  June  12. 
"We  are  having  a  shower  and  fireplace  built 
in  ours.  Am  having  the  Sig  Ep  crest  painted 
above  the  door  and  am  laying  S  $  E  in 
bronze  in  the  cement  porch  floor.  Classy, 
what.-*" 

Not  that  all  good  Sig  Eps  won't  expect 
Sardinia  Alpha  to  go  inactive  mighty  fast 
when  the  war  is  over,  or  when  American 


BROTHERS  FOUR:  Alpha  chapter  in  Sardinia.  .  .  . 
Back  row,  left  to  right,  S.  Sgts.  T.  S.  Simpson  and 
Maurice  Roy;  front  row,  left  to  right,  S.  Sgts.  R.  V. 
Phillips    and    O.    L   Whitney. 

troops  need  no  longer  be  stationed  in  this 
island,  second  largest  in  the  Mediterranean 
(Sicily  is  bigger),  and  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Perhaps,  however,  Italy's  leaders  in 
higher  education  will  profit  by  the  example. 
Sardinia,  which  has  about  as  many  people  as 
Baltimore  and  about  as  much  territory  as 
Maryland,  is  plagued  by  malaria  and  has  no 
higher  educational  institutions  of  note. 

Well,  these  boys  are  living  in  the  present, 
too.  When  the  war  is  over  and  the  figurative 
charter  is  withdrawn,  that  will  be  another 
matter.  Meantime  Sgt.  Ted  Simpson  has 
done  a  mighty  high-class  deed  in  loyalty, 
and  has  set  an  example  of  the  force  of 
brotherhood,  inspiring  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate it,  and  to  others,  well,  an  eye-opener, 
as  to  that  philosopher  at  Columbia  Univer- 
versity  who  predicted  that  the  war  would 
bring  an  end  to  fraternities,  winter  carnivals, 
and  other  college  trivia.  What  do  you  say? 


MIGHTY  COMFY,  TOO:  Sgt.  Ted  Simpson  is 
shown  at  his  writing  desk  in  the  "chapter  house," 
surrounded    by   friendly   articles   and    mementos. 


ic  *  What  a  melancholy  object  is  a  youth 
that  must  shut  up  within  himself  the  sweet 
impulse — the  fairest  inheritance  which  Na- 
ture has  given  us — and  conceal  in  his  own 
bosom  the  fire  which  should  warm  and  ani- 
mate himself  and  others,  so  that  his  vitals 
are    wasted    away    by    unutterable    pains. 

— Goethe. 
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JOHNSTON    MENAGE:   Helen  Johnston  and   husband  T.  Edgar,  in  the  ofRce  of  Quirt 
&   Leash,   give  the   best  seat  to  Champion  Shannon  Belle  O'Aragon,   prize   Irish  Setter. 


ARTIST  IN  THE 
COWBOY  BOOTS 

Highlights  and  sidelights  in  the  career 
of  T.  Edgar  Johnston — artist,  writer, 
breeder  of  dogs  and  horses:  an  object 
lesson    in    occupational    adjustment. 

THE  ancient  Chinese  sage  Mencius  said,  "I 
like  fish,  and  I  also  like  bears'  paws.  If  I 
cannot  get  both  together,  I  will  let  the  fish 
go  and  take  the  bears'  paws.  So  I  like  life, 
and  I  also  like  righteousness.  If  I  cannot 
keep  the  two  together,  I  will  let  life  go  and 
choose  righteousness." 

T.  Edgar  Johnston,  who  became  a  Sig  Ep 
at  the  chapter  house  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  1930,  likes  dogs,  and  he 
also  like  horses.  Today,  as  one  of  the  South- 
west's  foremost  breeders  of  fancy  pedigreed 
Irish  setters  and  gaited  horses,  with  kennels 
and  stables  in  Clovis,  N.M.,  he  likes  them 
both  so  well  that  if  he  had  to  let  one  of  the 


two  go,  he  would  not  know  which — his  rec- 
ord of  collecting  blue  ribbons  at  shows  is  as 
equinely  terrific  as  it  is  caninely  terrific — 
and  he  likes  painting  these  four-footed 
friends  nearly  as  much  as  he  loves  life  and 
his  lovely  wife  Helen. 

This  is  one  of  those  tormenting  enigmas 
that  Mencius  himself  couldn't  settle.  Which 
comes  first,  the  dog  or  the  horse  .^  a  deep, 
consuming  love  of  painting  or  life? 

Well,  here  is  the  story  in  a  few  nutshells — 
but  first  it  must  be  noted  that  T.  Edgar 
Johnston's  lofty  regard  for  righteousness,  a 
subject  Mencius  brought  in  and  left  with  us 
to  stew  over,  will  prove  itself  as  the  narra- 
tive proceeds. 

Edgar  was  born  in  Georgia  on  April  4, 
1910.  As  soon  as  he  could  toddle,  the  back- 
yard of  the  Johnston  home  resembled  a 
menagerie,  starting  with  a  cat,  then  dogs. 
At  high-school  age  he  had  everything  on  the 
place  from  pigeons  and  gamecocks,  white 
rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  rabbits  to  chameleons 
and  a  six-foot  alligator  that  was  the  bane  of 
the  neighbors.  Incidentally,  his  goat  Jere- 
miah, "who  knew  when  and  how  to  use  his 
horns,"  was  also  the  bane  of  the  neighbors 
and  occasionally  of  Edgar  himself. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  Edgar's  mother,  has  treas-" 
ured  all  her  life  an  animal  drawing  which 
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her  son  did  at  two  and  a  half.  Another  draw- 
ing, done  at  three  and  a  half,  its  artist 
swears,  is  but  precious  little  beneath  the 
quality  of  his  present  drawings  which  have 
appeared  in  fourteen  publications,  on  the 
covers  of  five  of  them,  as  well  as  in  a  great 
many  national  advertisements. 

T.  Edgar  Johnston's  articles  appear  with 
fair  regularity  in  four  publications,  among 
them  The  Horseman's  Review,  Dog  World, 
and  Horse  Lover.  It  is  a  highly  professional 
type  of  writing,  too,  for  its  author  augmented 
a  natural  flair  by  majoring  in  journalism  at 
the  University.  Johnston  says  that  in  the 
majority  of  his  writings  only  one  thought  has 
predominated  his  pen,  namely  to  keep  always 
before  the  public  the  realization  that  horses 
and  dogs  are  living,  breathing  animals  with 
the  ability  to  suffer,  both  through  wounds  to 
the  flesh  and  to  the  spirit.  His  writings  re- 
flects a  goal  to  make  people  think  more 
earnestly  of  those  marvelous  traits  and  char- 
acteristics which  have  made  men  who  really 
understand  them  realize  the  truth  that  "The 
horse  is  man's  noblest  friend,"  and  "The 
dog  is  man's  best  friend."  Also,  as  some 
latter-day  sage  has  written,  "Don't  call  a 
man  a  dog — it's  unfair  to  the  dog." 

Ask  his  Clovis  friends  to  describe  T.  Edgar 
Johnston  and  you  will  be  reminded  in  what 
they  tell  of  a  genial,  small-sized  cowboy 
out  of  an  early  Harry  Carey  western.  These 
friends  say  he  is  possessed  of  an  enormous 
heart,  too  expansive  to  fathom,  and  a  be- 
witching stock  of  humor.  Weighing  about 
130  pounds,  he  wears  Stetson  hats  with 
semi-large  brims  and  cowboy  boots  at  all 
times,  and — frontier  pants.  Moreover,  he 
spurns  the  product  of  Chrysler  and  Henry 
Ford  and  rides  downtown  on  English  saddle 
or  bareback,  and  if  he  does  not  ride  thus  he 
goes  usually  the  way  he  likes  even  better — 
in  a  buggy  drawn  by  "Grandma,"  oldest  and 
most  lovable  of  the  Johnston  mares.  Both 
master  and  mare  radiate  friendliness  and 
honesty,  say  his  friends — it  must  be  the 
Johnston  touch — "The  missus  has  it,  too." 

Though  he  is  successful  and  happy  today, 
having  found  a  work  and  a  life  he  loves 
thoroughly,  Johnston  has  for  most  of  his 
thirty-four  years  felt  himself  a  wretched  and 
reluctant  square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  both 
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his  older  brothers  left  the  household,  and 
he  and  his  mother  were  alone. 

He  completed  high  school  only  to  have  his 
dreams  of  art  study  come  to  an  abrupt  end. 
From  young  boyhood  he  had  dreamed  of 
finishing  high  school  and  then  going  to 
Europe  to  study  art;  the  promises  of  his 
family  supported  these  dreams.  But  then  the 
depression  descended,  depressing  also  the 
Johnston  fortunes. 

He  might  go  to  college,  but  in  America. 
He  might  study  art,  but  he  believed  stub- 
bornly that  an  ordinary  course  in  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time.  Mediocre  art  training  held 
no  allure  for  him.  He  would  have  preferred 
a  career  in  the  fields  picking  cotton  to  sign 
painting  or  sketching  portraits  for  a  small 
pittance.  Thus  on  the  campus  he  restrained 
himself,  and,  save  for  a  few  slickers  decor- 
ated for  fraternity  brothers  with  cartoons  and 
suggestive  slogans  as  became  the  fad  of  that 
day,  he  forgot  his  burning  ambition.  He  did 
paint  a  mural  on  the  walls  of  his  fraternity 
study  room,  but  his  soul  cried  aloud  with 
every  stroke  of  the  brush. 

The  frustration  Edgar  harbored  in  his 
heart  he  hid  from  fellow  Sig  Eps,  who  in 
comparison  seemed  almost  too  happy  in  pur- 
suing the  knowledge  which  would  fit  them 
for  their  chosen  professions.  He  was  miser- 
able. He  could  not,  through  study,  choke 
the  unquenchable  fire  within  him.  For  diver- 
sion he  found  pleasure  through  a  fencing 
foil  and  thus  became  a  real  devotee  of  the 
sport.  He  is  an  enthusiast  still  today,  proud 
of  the  little  white  scars  received  when  some 
of  the  lads  at  school  took  the  caps  of  their 
foils  and  filed  them  to  points. 

TROPHIES:  Helen  Johnston  in  the  kitchen  and 
trophy  room  of  Quirt  &  Leash,  surrounded  by  count- 
less tokens  of  prize  horse  and  dog  breeding. 


TRANQUILLITY:  Johnston's  drawing  of  Yellow 
Jacket,  Palamino  Stallion,  walking  horse,  at  Quirt 
&  Leash  Stables  and  Kennels. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  his  despondency 
fraternity  fellowship  was  a  boulder  of 
strength.  It  provided  "the  so  vitally  im- 
portant outside  interest  which  prevented  my 
becoming  a  morbid,  dejected  soul." 

The  world  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  which  con- 
fronted him  when  he  left  college,  following 
the  invitation  of  an  uncle  to  come  work  for 
him  in  an  automotive  concern,  merely  re- 
newed the  old  challenge.  "It  was  a  challenge 
which  was  to  burn  ever  deeper  into  my  con- 
sciousness," he  declares,  "the  desire  to  write 
and  draw,  the  desire  to  portray  in  words 
and  in  oil  the  human  cesspool  of  this  border 
city,  into  which  a  part  of  the  refuse  of  two 
nations  was  dumped. 

"It  was  a  new  world  with  its  native  Mexi- 

THE  BEST:  This  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  a 
pencil  drawing  of  Dandy  Mixer,  done  by  T.  Edgar 
Johnston,  is  considered  by  critics  familiar  with  his 
work  as  his  best.  Hanging  in  the  offices  of  the 
Western  Farm  Life  Magazine,  Denver,  it  represents 
"such  excellent  workmanship,"  says  the  publication's 
editor,  "that  not  a  detail  of  the  real  animal,  in- 
cluding the  finest  hairs  on  the  ears  and  the  curl 
in  the  coat,  is  lost." 


cans,  their  squalid  adobe  huts,  peon  women 
with  long  black  shawls  and  loose  garments, 
their  daughters  with  long  tapering  legs  and 
loose  characters.  Those  dens  of  iniquity  with 
all  the  vices  and  sin  that  prevailed  across  the 
border.  The  slinking  figures  which  stole  out 
in  the  shadows  of  the  night  to  tempt  the 
liquor-befuddled  minds  and  taunt  the  emo- 
tions of  the  drunken  tourists  with  their 
voluptuous  bodies,  their  promise  of  a  mo- 
ment of  sublime  delight  through  the  "pur- 
chase' of  the  damaged,  spurious  'goods'  these 
daughters  of  Delilah  offered  for  a  small 
pittance." 

By  day  he  sought  escape  from  the  inward 
canker  through  hard  work  and  loyalty  to  his 
job,  but  by  night  he  sought  it  in  the  taverns 
of  Juarez.  Yet  whether  it  was  beer  or 
whether  it  was  champagne  he  drank,  each 
bubble  that  exploded  in  his  face  only  in- 
tensified the  inner  obsession.  Finally,  satiated 
with  the  fleshpots  he  turned,  drawn  by  the 
love  of  animals  that  had  held  him  as  a  boy, 
to  riding.  But  still  he  did  not  attempt  to 
sketch  or  paint.  He  felt  he  had  developed 
into  a  coward,  afraid  to  draw  a  picture, 
afraid  that  if  he  did  he  would  quit  his  job 
and  devote  all  his  time  to  art  and  hence 
either  become  a  drunkard  or  starve. 

He  accepted  the  management  of  a  whole- 
sale oil  and  gas  agency  in  Arizona.  The 
scenery  of  the  state  again  defied  him  to  cast 
aside  the  desire  to  paint.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  owner  of  a  horse  ranch, 
whose  beautiful  mounts  further  whetted  the 
urge — in  fact  to  such  an  extent  that  Edgar 
fled — this  time  to  Las  Cruces,  N.M.,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  operated  a  retail  oil 
business,  only  to  give  it  up,  and  try  some- 
thing else. 

Came  the  first  Roosevelt  administration, 
the  repeal  of  prohibition.  The  nineteen- 
thirties  found  him  with  his  brother,  running 
a  retail  store  in  Clovis.  Here,  through  the 
necessity  of  creating  window  displays,  he 
found  himself  with  paints  and  brushes  set- 
ting to  work.  Between  customers  and  the 
visits  of  friends,  he  painted  a  pasture  scene 
for  a  background,  painted  and  carved  horses, 
trees,  and  personages  for  a  foreground  and 
built  a  miniature  house,  completely  furnished 
inside  as  to  detail. 

He  began  to  associate  with  the  horsemen 


of  Clovis,  drawing  several  of  their  mounts. 
He  drew  and  painted  more  and  more.  Now 
the  day  approached  when,  his  future  voca- 
tional happiness  assured,  he  was  smitten 
with  the  coy  arrow  of  Cupid. 

The  Quirt  and  Leash  Kennels  and  Stables, 
as  Johnston's  letterhead  reads,  are  operated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  the  distaff  member  being 
the  former  Miss  Helen  Peterson  of  Clovis, 
who  on  that  fatal  day  was  sporting  a  lovely 
champion  show-horse  which  first  caught 
Edgar's  eye.  And  not  only  did  Helen  love 
horses,  the  man  who  is  her  husband  enthuses 
in  retrospect,  but  she  loved  dogs,  and  the 
dog  she  preferred  was  the  dog  of  his  prefer- 
ence: the  Irish  Setter!  (He  says:  "I  swear  it 
was  Helen,  but — boy,  what  a  horse!") 

A  wedding  was  inevitable,  the  culmination 
of  a  lifetime  of  dreams  for  both,  but  for  the 
groom  "an  awakening  from  the  deep  slumber 
of  years  to  find  that  reality  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  most  imaginary  of  the  mind's 
wanderings." 

"Here" — to  conclude  a  paragraph  of  this 
versatile  Sig  Ep's  sensitive  and  charming 
prose — "was  the  perfect  wife  and  not  a 
frivolous  little  dainty  who  assumed  the  pre- 
fix of  Mrs.  and  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life 
cuddling  a  lap-dog  between  intervals  of 
blossoming  forth  only  at  times  when  the 
shades  of  evening  protected  her  from  the  sun 
and  the  colored  lights  of  the  night  clubs 
highlighted  her  hair,  sparkled  in  her  eyes, 
and  emphasized  the  magnolia-like  softness 
of  her  lovely  complexion.  Heaven  forbid! 
Here  was  a  lady,  lovely  and  gentle,  tanned 
by  the  sun  of  the  great  outdoors  she  loved, 
bathed  in  the  sun's  rays  of  purity,  brought 
closer  to  God  with  communion  with  nature — 
a  girl  who  could  share  not  only  in  the  dreams 
of  the  man  she  loved,  but  could  be  his  com- 
panion, his  helper,  the  guiding  hand  which 
would  reach  out,  the  inspiration  which 
would  renew  his  strength  of  soul.  And  just 
think  ...  I  was  cad  enough  to  steal  that 
girl,  taking  her  away  from  all  the  opportuni- 
ties she  had  and  marrying  her!" 

The  story  is  quickly  brought  up  to  date. 
Today  T.  Edgar  Johnston's  long  flight  from 
the  bondage  of  frustration  and  melancholy 
is  behind  him.  Even  during  wartime  the 
kennels  and  stables  of  Edgar  and  Helen  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  With  twenty-seven  horses 


HER  FIRST  LESSON:  Johnston's  drawing  of  Ten- 
nessee walking  mare  and  her  filly  colt  less  than  an 
hour  old.  This  drawing  originally  appeared  on  cover 
of  "The   Horse  Lover  Magazine." 

and  a  yard  filled  with  dogs,  and  colts  and 
pups  arriving  almost  constantly,  they  are 
really  on  the  high,  lovely  plateau  of  their 
happiness  extending  onward  to  the  bright 
horizon.         _^ 

Worst  and   Best 

HERE  is  a  sampling,  via  sentences  and  snatches 
of  sentences,  of  lowliest  opinions  college 
presidents  hold  of  fraternities  as  based  on  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  conducted  some  time  ago  by  a 
public  relations  committee  of  the  National  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference: 

A  second-class  boarding  house. 

A  serious  divisive  influence. 

Too  prolonged  infantilism. 

Fraternity  houses  generally  do  not  measure  up 
even  to  minimum  moral  standards. 

Prevalent  attitudes  in  the  chapter  houses  are 
cynical  and  negative. 

Overwhelming  tendency  to  snobbery  and  po- 
litical intrigue. 

Too  many  trivial  aspects. 

Self-centered  and  irresponsible. 

Fraternity  affiliation  gives  students  the  idea  they 
are  made  of  superior  clay,  which  has  a  bad  effect. 

Life  in  the  chapter  house  does  not  conduce  to 
good  study  habits. 

And  now  a  sampling  of  the  BEST: 

Rich  opportunity  to  contribute  to  university  life. 

Position  to  rehumanize  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  kill. 

Meeting  place  for  gentlemen  on  a  common 
ground. 

They  can  set  an  example  in  fellowship. 

A  fraternity,  like  nothing  else,  can  foster  the 
development  of  the  character  of  its  members. 

The  total  influence  of  the  national  organiza- 
tions of  our  good  social  fraternities  leads  to  better 
results  than  would  flow  from  purely  local  organi- 
zation which  might  spring  up  on  the  campus. 
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THOMPSON:  "What  of  progress  in  human  technology?" 

CHALLENGING 
FRONTIERS 

By  GEORGE  J.  THOMPSON 

PENNSYLVANIA    DELTA,    PROFESSOR    OF    LAW, 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

A  timely  exhortation  to  the  college 
generation  to  bring  mankind's  lagging 
achievements  of  the  heart  abreast  of 
those  of  technology  and  the  intellect. 

THERE  is  on  every  campus  a  company  of 
scholars  who  show  the  mental  capacity 
and  the  will  to  achieve  which  give  promise 
of  leadership  in  each  generation.  While  we 
gain  this  opportunity  of  comradeship  with 
kindred  spirits,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
we  also  accept  a  personal  responsibility  for 
advancing  the  horizons  of  knowledge  in 
terms  of  human  achievement. 

Perhaps  we  may  gain  a  perspective  of  the 
challenging  frontiers  of  this  generation  if 
we  can  imagine  ourselves — to  select  an  in- 
stance— off  the  East  Coast  of  Japan  on  a 
brilliant  winter  morning,  as  I  once  was.  There 


was  the  sacred  mountain  Fuji  rising  from  sea 
level  in  slender  grace  to  its  majestic  height 
of  over  twelve  thousand  feet,  clad  in  bridal 
veil  of  new-fallen  snow.  What  a  pigmy  I  felt 
before  that  awe-inspiring  grandeur!  If  told 
I  must  scale  that  height,  I  should  have  given 
the  spontaneous  answer:  "It  can't  be  done." 
Yet,  it  can  be  done,  as  the  inimitable  Halli- 
burton describes  in  his  Royal  Road  to  Ro- 
mance. Still,  it  becomes  one  to  approach  this 
great  task  in  true  humility,  to  gird  himself 
by  careful  preparation,  and  to  harden  his 
courage  not  only  to  conquer  the  obstacles 
inherent  in  the  project  but  to  confound 
scoflFer  and  cynic. 

What  are  these  challenging  frontiers  of 
your  generation?  One  thinks  at  once  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  science  in  the  material 
world.  The  progress  of  the  present  genera- 
tion in  that  vast  branch  of  physical  and 
chemical  technology  was  brought  home  to  me 
vividly  when,  just  after  Pearl  Harbor,  I  was 
shown  through  the  Hawthorne  plant  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  the  manufactur- 
ing division  of  the  American  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company,  in  the  environs  of  Chi- 
cago. I  was  impressed  by  the  marvels  per- 
formed by  machines,  and  by  the  fact  that 
only  a  handful  of  the  thousands  of  employees 
had  the  over-all  picture  of  the  enterprise,  but 
still  more  astounding  was  the  reflection  that 
only  a  century  ago  the  very  ground  we  trod 
was  itself  part  of  a  challenging  frontier — 
the  Western  wilderness.  That  made  one 
really  appreciate  man's  technical  advance  in 
a  brief  century.  I  was  aglow  with  pride  in 
my  country  and  my  age,  when  suddenly  came 
the  thought:  What  of  the  progress  in  human 
technology  in  that  same  period?  Then,  in- 
deed, did  pride  depart,  for  I  had  to  confess 
that,  aside  from  our  American  standard  of 
living,  teetering  precariously  far  above  the 
world  level,  and  some  amelioration  of  work- 
ers' conditions  in  wages  and  hours  in  the 
English-speaking  countries,  the  world  taken 
as  a  whole  had  retrograded  to  medieval  cruel- 
ty, with  human  slavery  on  an  appalling  scale, 
and  death  and  destruction  to  an  extent  both 
in  area  and  intensity  probably  unequalled 
throughout  man's  history  on  this  earth.  Well 
may  the  cynic  exclaim — to  rephrase  Gold- 
win-Smith's  famous  epigram:  "Above  all  na- 
tions is  ///humanity." 
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Two  frontiers  challenge  the  young  gen- 
eration. The  frontier  of  physical  technology 
still  beckons  the  onward  march  of  science. 
But  of  far  more  import  to  mankind  today  is 
the  comparatively  unexplored  frontier  of 
social  technology  in  both  the  domestic  and 
the  international  areas. 

The  frontier  of  what  I  have  called  "social 
technology,"    like   the   other,    demands   the 
conquest  of  or  adjustment  to  natural  laws, 
and  most  difficult  of  these  is  human  nature. 
How,  it  will  be  asked,  can  such  a  variable  be 
termed  a  natural  law  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Abraham  Lincoln's  observation  that  hu- 
man nature  never  changes.  Thus  we  are  given 
the  two  extremes,   but  neither  can  be  ac- 
cepted— somewhere  between  lies  the  work- 
able answer  which  must  be  discovered.  Lin- 
coln's remark  was  doubtless  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  thoughtfully  read  his  Holy 
Bible,  where  he  saw,  going  back  some  five 
thousand  years,  a  realistic  portrayal  of  hu- 
man nature  from  the  depths  of  depravity  to 
the  heights  of  divine  aspiration.  •  Each  pic- 
ture found  there  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again  down  the  pages  of  secular  history.  In 
my  library  is  the  autobiography  of  a  Plains 
Indian  of  a  century  ago  describing  his  war- 
rior youth ;  the  way  his  war  party  wiped  out 
an  enemy  village  was  literally  unexpurgated 
Old  Testament.  A  generation  ago  scholarly 
pundits  explained  all  that  as  characteristic 
behaviorism  of  a  certain  stage  of  primitive 
development.   But  what  of  today  with  its 
plethora  of  stark  horrors?  There  is  an  age- 
less pattern  in  human  nature  demonstrating 
that  it  is,  indeed,  a  natural  law  which  we 
must  learn  to  guide  and  direct  to  its  highest 
destiny.  That  it  is  susceptible  to  guidance, 
our  enemies  in  this  war  have  amply  proven. 
Though  human  nature,  like  fire  and  water,  is 
a  bad  master,  it  can  like  them  be  made  a 
good  servant  to  mankind,  so  that  all  peoples 
may  be  assured  of  a  chance  to  dwell  in  peace 
on  this  earth  and  enjoy  in  full  the  beneficent 
achievements  of  our  physical  technology. 

Will  higher  education  meet  this  social 
challenge  as  successfully  as  it  has  met  the 
material  challenge  of  physical  technology? 
Fortunately,  our  colleges  have  an  outstanding 
opportunity  of  leadership  in  the  initiation  of 
this  supreme  quest  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Opportunity  is  literally  knocking  at  our 
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door.  Past  achievements  have  been  insuffi- 
cient; they  are  not  enough;  there  must  still 
be  the  integration  on  our  campuses  of  the 
many  related  areas  into  a  program  of  tech- 
nology of  human  relations. 

Of  course,  the  challenge  here  outlined 
looms  well-nigh  insuperable,  but  so  did  that 
of  the  technology  of  material  things  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  goal  will  not  be  reached  in  a 
day;  perhaps  not  in  your  generation,  but  if 
we  can  actually  break  ground  and  prepare 
for  the  laying  of  the  foundations  by  those 
who  follow,  we  will  have  well  earned  a 
niche  in  the  history  of  man's  progress.  Sure- 
ly, the  marvels  of  the  past  century  in  the 
technology  of  material  things  can  be  matched 
in  a  technology  of  human  relations. 

The  very  success  on  the  older  frontier  of 
physical  technology  is  already  threatening 
man's  extermination,  for  at  this  moment 
those  marvelous  achievements  have  become 
a  ghastly  boomerang  bringing  colossal  holo- 
causts. Only  as  we  overtake  on  this  second, 
more  difficult  and  challenging  frontier,  our 
progress  on  the  earlier,  can  we  hope  to  bring 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Among  Men," 
without  which  we  perish. 


GLAMOUR    OF    WAR:    The    A.E.F.    Memorial    at 
Washington,    D.C.    Will    there    be    many    more? 


ADMINISTRATION 

BILL  HINDMAN:  YOUTH  FOR  YOUTH'S  SAKE 

By  JOHN   ROBSON,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  '28,  Editor  of  the  JOURNAL 


N  1942,  Robert  S. 
White,  President  of 
Pennsylvania  Delta  in 
Philadelphia,  declared 
that  while  scarcely 
three  years  had  passed 
since  William  Wayne 
Hindman,  Jr.,  had 
graduated  and  left  the 
house,  he  was  already 
becoming  a  tradition 
with  the  chapter  with 
which  he  was  associ- 
ated. From  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  later 
from  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  he  would  drive  his 
aging  Ford  convertible  several  hundred  miles  to 
visit  the  gang  at  Pennsylvania  on  week  ends,  giv- 
ing good  advice  and  equally  good  cheer.  Because 
of  his  unceasing  interest  in  his  Fraternity,  the 
Pennsylvania  boys  thought,  taken  together  with 
his  timely  and  sage  advice  and  genial  personality. 
Bill  would  never  be  forgotten  at  Penn  Delta.  "It 
is  the  feeling  of  the  boys  at  the  chapter,"  wrote 
White,  "that  just  as  he  has  become  a  tradition  to 
them,  so  also  will  he  become,  before  long,  a 
tradition  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  as  a  national  or- 
ganization." 

Charles  S.  Thompson,  a  patron  saint  of  the  chap- 
ter at  Penn  and  the  newest  of  Sig  Ep's  National 
Officers,  who  incidentally  writes  the  longest  sen- 
tences of  anybody  in  the  Fraternity,  calls  Bill 
Hindman,  the  26-year-old  who  became  Grand 
Secretary  on  October  1,  "one  of  our  Pennsylvania 
stalwarts."  That  is  the  very  highest  praise,  as 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Thompson's  ideal 
of  a  true  fraternity  leader  will  freely  admit. 

All  of  Bill  Hindman's  chapter  brothers  call  him 
the  best  rushing  chairman  who  ever  came  to  the 
campus.  They  heartily  agree  with  Brother  Thomp- 
son that  the  new  G.S.  exemplifies  an  ideal  of 
quality  and  leadership  that  will  inspire  every 
campus  where  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  is  located  and 
in  a  large  measure  has  already  done  so. 

William  Wayne  Hindman,  Jr.,  became  actively 
interested  in  the  Fraternity  nationally  when  he 
was  appointed  Field  Secretary  in  January,  1942. 
"So  far  my  chief  interest  in  life  has  been  the  joy 
I  receive  from  working  with  other  people,"  he  first 
wrote  Herb  Heilig,  then  Grand  Secretary,  in 
asserting  his  candidacy  for  the  job.  He  got  it; 
then  cheerfully  and  industriously,  he  made  his 
hobby  his  work  for  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  his 


progress  was  quickly  recognized  by  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  who  at  the  1943  meet- 
ing created  for  him  the  office  of  Assistant  Grand 
Secretary. 

His  record  in  every  way  bolsters  the  goal 
revealed  in  the  disarming  admission  concerning 
his  "chief  joy  in  life."  Even  his  summers  in  col- 
lege were  spent  in  the  capacity  of  counselor  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Settlement  Camp  for 
Boys,  where  he  could  work  with  people.  On  the 
campus  his  inclinations  were  strongly  of  the 
same  brand,  for  he  was  on  the  business  board  of 
the  Daily  Pennsylvanian  and  the  Punch  Bowl, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Freshman  Handbook,  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  Commission,  Band  Manager, 
member  of  the  freshman  crew,  president  of  the 
Methodist  students,  vice-president  of  the  Christian 
Association,  and  a  member  of  countless  social  and 
political  committees.  Finally  he  was  elected  to  the 
honorary  Friars  Senior  Society. 

An  astute  politician.  Bill,  a  well-known  figure 
on  the  campus,  was  a  real  fraternity  man,  the 
Penn  boys  say.  "His  efforts  were  guided  by  the 
desire  to  give  his  fraternity  prominence  rather 
than  himself."  In  the  house,  besides  being  Rush 
Chairman  as  already  stated,  he  held  the  offices  of 
Initiation  Chairman  and  Vice-President,  doing  an 
extremely  efficient  job  in  all  of  them. 

The  Penn  boys  haven't  been  the  last  ones  to 
call  Bill  Hindman  a  miracle  man.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  can  deliver  absolute 
bluntness  with  the  effect  of  tact,  and  this  gift  to 
men  is  miraculous  in  all  times  and  climes,  in  all 
circles.  Some  months  after  becoming  Field  Secre- 
tary he  stopped  at  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  and  saw 
George  Banta,  Jr.,  a  great  Phi  Delt  and  interfra- 
ternity  figure,  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  trustees 
of  Lawrence  College,  seat  of  Wisconsin  Alpha. 
The  new  fraternity  quadrangle  at  Lawrence,  then 
as  now,  was  Mr.  Banta's  pride  and  joy,  and  he 
asked  our  Bill  how  he  liked  it. 

"I  think  the  Sig  Eps  had  a  better  house  and 
the  boys  had  a  better  place  to  live  when  they  were 
at  618  East  College  Avenue,"  Bill  answered,  and 
went  on  unhesitatingly  to  tell  how  the  former 
dwelling  gave  the  boys  something  to  care  for, 
a  property  to  call  their  own,  with  enough  individu- 
ality about  it,  together  with  a  richness  of  accumu- 
lated '^^raditions,  to  make  them  take  pride  in  it; 
enough  room  to  make  it  livable  and  permit  some 
freedom  of  the  spirit  seldom  obtainable  in  stand- 
ardized stone  and  concrete  edifices,  partitioned 
niggardly  and  monotonously  into  cell-like  rooms, 
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without  hearth,  without  fireside,  without  which 
the  soul  cannot  possibly  prosper. 

George  Banta,  Jr.,  likes  the  new  G.  S.  and  has 
a  high  regard  for  him. 

Incidentally,  Bill's  strong  desire  for  unbridled 
gregayousness  has  been  strikingly  apparent  in  his 
post-college,  pre-fraternity  career.  He  had  finished 
the  Wharton  School,  with  a  B.S.  in  Economics, 
in  1939.  That  fall  he  went  to  work  in  the  ac- 
counting department  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
Inc.,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  remained 
until  "I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  Job  where 
I  could  deal  more  with  people  and  less  with 
figures." 

He  hiked  over  to  John  Wanamakers  in  Phila- 
delphia and  enrolled  in  a  management  training 
course  in  sales  and  merchandising.  When  the  fol- 
lowing summer  came,  he  secured  a  three-month 
leave  and  returned  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  he  took  a  twelve-week  intensive  course 
in  production  engineering  which  was  given  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education.  Upon 
completion  of  the  course,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  do  time  and  motion 
study  and  methods  work  in  the  general  wage  rate 
department  of  their  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  plant. 
He  was  still  here  in  January,  1942,  when  Charlie 
Thompson  telephoned  him  from  Philadelphia  that 
the  Central  Office  was  searching  for  a  new  Field 
Secretary  to  replace  Mark  Wilkins  who  had  gone 
into  the  F.B.I. 

Bill  Hindman  has  no  airs.  He  hates  affectation. 
He  believes  in  people  so  long  as  they  are  sincere, 
honest,  industrious,  don't  take  themselves  too 
seriously,  and  keep  trying.  One  would  never  guess 
that  Bill  is  registered  in  the  Baltimore  Blue  Book, 
Baltimore's  Social  Register,  and  Bill  never  men- 
tions it.  Like  a  great  American  leader,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  stated  it,  he  is  interested  not  so  much  in 
what  his  grandparents  were  as  what  their  grand- 
son is  going  to  be.  He  seldom  tells  you  that  his 
father's  family  came  over  with  William  Penn;  his 
mother's  to  Massachusetts  in  the  early  l600's. 

He  himself  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  exactly  a  year  old  at  World  War  I 
Armistice.  He  lived  the  first  eleven  years  of  his 
life  in  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  when  his  family 
moved  to  Baltimore.  Attending  Gettysburg  Acad- 
emy in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  he  managed  the 
baseball  team,  captained  the  rifle  team,  played  on 
the  tennis  team,  and  was  valedictorian  of  his 
class. 

Next  to  dapper  Dan  D'Aiuto,  West  Virginia 
University's  great  track  star  who  died  on  August 
6,  1928,  Bill  Hindman  was  the  best-looking  Field 
Secretary  the  Fraternity  ever  had,  and  he  can  boast 
today  of  being  by  all  odds  the  handsomest  Grand 
Secretary.  Heading  pretty  near  to  the  six-footer 
class,  broad  of  shoulder,  deep  of  chest,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  Hollywood  (at  least  B  pictures)  pro- 
file, he  is  too  earnest  and  busy  by  temperament  to 
make  a  good  actor.  One  would  think  that  by 
now  some  designing  young  beauty  would  have 
coaxed  him  to  the  altar,  but  none  has.  He  prob- 
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ably  laughs  as  much  as  any  National  Officer  the 
Fraternity  ever  had,  with  the  quite  possible  excep- 
tion of  Billy  Phillips  himself;  and  for  one  so 
young,  frets  a  good  deal,  if  always  goodnaturedly, 
over  humans  spending  so  little  effort  in  orderly 
thinking — perhaps  as  though  agreeing  with  the 
character  in  one  of  Somerset  Maugham's  stories, 
who,  opining  on  people,  said:  "Their  heart's  in  the 
right  place,  but  their  head  is  a  thoroughly  in- 
efficient organ."  But  his  laugh  infects  instantly  on 
contact,  and  if  you  see  the  world  through  Bill 
Hindman's  eyes,  and  the  human  beings  on  it  hap- 
hazardly occupied  with  their  sundry  enterprises, 
you  see  a  safe,  happy  world,  a  world  under  divine 
direction,  mankind  progressing,  and  the  people 
good. 

The  youthful  new  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  knows  that  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  going  to  be  much  more 
functional  than  the  first  half,  and  that  fraternities 
will  have  to  take  into  their  pattern  a  more  func- 
tional and  business-like  stripe.  They  simply  can- 
not continue  to  be  given  the  slighting,  halfhearted 
efforts  of  the  insincere  devotees  who  praise  good 
old  Chi  Omega  Chi  to  the  skies  when  it  doesn't 
cost  anything,  all  the  while  having  but  shabby 
respect  for  it  in  their  hearts.  Fraternity  leadership 
of  the  future,  he  stoutly  believes,  must  be  fully 
as  sound  and  genuine  as  university  leadership.  He 
asserts  that  saVe  in  exceptional  cases  it  has  been 
too  much  characterized  by  the  style  of  the  amateur, 
whereas  from  the  beginning  it  has  always  been 
worth  the  top  efforts  of  the  most  capable  men 
obtainable. 

Bill  not  only  voices  service;  he  lives  it,  on  the 
job  and  off  of  it.  During  the  past  summer  he  gave 
an  eight-day  stretch  of  his  vacation  as  counselor  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Settlement  Camp 
for  Boys  at  Green  Lane.  In  Richmond  he  also 
completed  a  man's  volunteer  hospital  workers 
course  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
and  is  at  present  a  Men's  Volunteer  Hospital  As- 
sistant in  which  capacity  he  does  "everything  from 
passing  the  bed  pans  to  taking  temperatures."  He 
expects  to  go  on,  devoting  approximately  250 
hours  per  year  doing  his  bit  at  this  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  Hospital. 

That,  brothers,  like  so  many  of  the  things  the 
new  Grand  Secretary  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  does, 
is  service,  not  by  preachment,  but  by  the  most 
effective  kind  of  action.  Certainly  it  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  example  the  Fraternity  needs. 

The    News 

The  September,  1944,  issue  of  the  Central  Office 
News,  monthly  bulletin  edited  in  Richmond  by 
Bill  Hindman,  mentions  a  number  of  facts  of 
interest  to  Sig  Eps  generally,  among  them — 

The  resignation  of  Herb  Heilig  as  Grand  Sec- 
retary, effective  October  1,  left  the  office  with 
only  one  male  employee  [Bill,  the  new  G.S.]. 
However,   as   is   pointed   out,    "Our   new   Grand 
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KATIE  A   BRIDE 


President,  William  L. 
Phillips,  lives  in  Rich- 
mond .  .  .  and  now  I 
will  be  able  to  spend 
the  maximum  amount 
of  time  possible  visit- 
ing chapters,  knowing 
at  all  times  that  should 
any  emergency  arise  at 
the  Central  Office,  Billy 
will  be  close  at  hand 
to  cope  with  it." 

A  loss  to  the  office 
staff  from  the  other  sex 
is  experienced  through 
the  marriage  of  Katie 
Nye,  who  neatly  and 
accurately  kept  the  ledgers,  to  Petty  Officer  First 
Class  Morgan  P.  Meshaw.  The  affair  was  solem- 
nized on  July  15  in  the  chapel  at  the  Newport 
Naval  Training  Station,  R.I.  Twenty-one  years  old 
and  very  much  blushing  in  the  role  of  bride,  Katie 
had  been  with  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  since  May  1, 
1942.  She  was  born  in  Bolton,  N.C.,  where  her 
parents  still  live. 

Grand  Secretary  Hindman  closes  the  paper  with 
this  nugget  concerning  fall  rushing:  "Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  does  not  want  you  to  lower  your  stand- 
ards, but  it  does  expect  you  to  make  sure  that 
you  do  not  overlook  or  lose  anyone  who  can 
measure  up.  Remember  first  impressions  are  often 
erroneous.  Many  people  you  really  have  to  get  to 
know  before  you  appreciate  them.  So-called  smooth 
boys,  personality  kids,  and  first-impression  men  do 
not  always  make  the  best  fraternity  men.  They  too 
frequently  think  that  the  world  owes  them  a 
living." 

Personal  Doings 

Grand  Vice-President  Earle  W.  Frost,  Kansas 
Beta,  '20,  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  pur- 
suing his  useful  hobby  of  serving  on  national 
safety  councils,  a  pastime  which  is  closely  con- 
nected to  his  office  of  Municipal  Judge  in  Kansas 
City.  The  following  weekend  after  the  Executive 
Committee  Meeting  closed  on  August  23,  he  spent 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  attending  a  five-State  meeting  of 
the  Clubs  constituting  the  Southwestern  Federa- 
tion of  Cosmopolitan  International.  The  next  week- 
end, he  went  to  Chicago  and  spent  two  days  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
particularly  certain  meetings  of  the  Section  of 
Judicial  Administration  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  pre- 
sented a  program  concerning  Traffic  Courts  and 
their  improvement. 

Several  weeks  later  he  was  again  in  Chicago  to 
spend  three  days  attending  the  National  Safety 
Congress  meeting  as  a  member  and  Immediate 
Past  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Traffic  Courts 
of  National  Safety  Council.  Mrs.  Frost  accompan- 
ied him. 

The  following  is  a  paragraph  from  his  report 


as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Improvement  in 
Traffic  Courts: 

"Our  Traffic  Court  program  is  only  one  phase, 
but  a  very  vital  phase,  of  a  great  safety  program 
designed  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  a  forecast  of 
50,000  traffic  deaths  the  first  year  after  war-time 
restrictions  are  lifted,  unless  we  are  successful  in 
our  post  war  safety  planning.  .  .  .  The  handling  of 
traffic  court  cases  is  a  science  all  its  own.  The 
great  number  of  cases  to  be  tried  and  the  limited 
scope  of  the  issues  involved  require  techniques 
that  are  wholly  different  from  the  accepted  best 
standard  practices  in  the  trial  of  other  types  of 
cases.  For  example,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
at  this  Bar  Association  meeting  about  pre-trial 
procedure  and  •  have  observed  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  such  procedure.  Traffic  cases  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  pre-trial  practice  at  all,  unless  it  be 
in  an  adaptation  of  the  simplications  advantages 
thereof  to  the  actual  trial  of  traffic  cases.  In  fact 
rather  than  to  develop  such  procedure  we  are 
trying  to  eliminate  certain  types  of  both  pre-trial 
and  post-trial  practices  in  Traffic  Courts  which 
come  within  the  meaning  of  that  harsh,  and  os- 
tensibly at  least  much  in  disrepute,  terra  known 
as  "fixing."  " 

Grand  Marshal  Charles  S.  Thompson,  Pennsyl- 
vania Delta,  '14,  has  been  requested  by  President 
Thomas  S.  Gates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  serve  on  the  University's  War  Fund  Board  for 
the  coming  year  which  they  deem  to  be  one  of 
the  most  crucial  in  their  history. 

Job  Resolution 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, relating  to  post-war  placement  of  dis- 
charged Sig  Ep  servicemen  was  authorized  by  the 
August  meeting  in  Kansas  City.  It  was  drafted 
by  Grand  Historian  Robert  L.  Ryan  of  Beverly 
Hills: 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  as 
representing  the  membership  of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Fraternity  duly  recognize  the  need  for  concerted  action 
in  meeting  the  post-war  rehabilitation  program  for  re- 
employment of  returning  service  men,  including  those 
who  are  members  of  our  Fraternity, 

And  whereas,  it  is  recognized  that  many  national, 
state,  and  civic  bodies  have  prepared  such  plans  which 
appear   to   offer   effective   possibilities, 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Fraternity  establish  with  the 
help  and  co-operation  of  Alumni  members  throughout 
the  nation  an  advisory  service  whose  services  will  be 
available  to  returning  service  men  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Central  Office  prepare, 
after  proper  solicitation,  a  list  of  such  alumni  who  will 
give  their  services,  such  list  to  be  published  at  suitable 
periods   in   the  Journal,   showing   names   and    addresses. 


■^  -A"  Christianity  is  failing  today  as  a  mis- 
sionary religion  in  Africa  and  the  Orient, 
while  Mohammedanism  is  extending  its  in- 
fluence    with     astounding    rapidity ]ohn 

Elof  Boodin. 
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C'cst  La  Guerre 

Lt.  Harry  A.  Morris,  Missouri  Alpha,  '35,  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cloud  &  Morris,  of 
Kansas  City,  found  himself  entering  a  town  im- 
mediately after  a  liberation  group  of  French 
underground  men.  Morris,  historical  officer  for 
this  division,  was  buried  beneath  {lowers  and  kisses 
from  women  and  children. 

Later  Morris  was  involved  in  a  skirmish  with 
German  armored  troops  and  helped  organize  an 
attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  another  French 
town.  He  came  under  fire  when  a  hidden  enemy 
machine  gun  opened  up  on  him,  but  escaped  un- 
injured. Later,  while  with  a  column  of  American 
armored  cavalry  the  Germans  killed  the  occupants 
of  a  jeep  immediately  ahead  of  him,  but  again  he 
was  untouched. 

"I'll  let  that  pass,"  Mrs.  Jewel  Morris  said  back 
in  Kansas  City  when  informed  that  the  Star's 
correspondent  in  France  had  seen  women  and  chil- 
dren kissing  her  husband.  "I'm  glad  to  hear  some- 
thing from  him." 

Commander  at  Duquesne 

Maj.  Brice  B.  Smith,  Indiana  Beta,  '33,  has  been 
advanced  to  that  rank  and  assigned  as  professor  of 
military  science  and  tactics  and  commander  of  the 
military  units  at  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Major  Smith  entered  the  service  in  January, 
1942,  as  a  first  lieutenant.  He  was  graduated  from 
Indiana  University  and  held  a  reserve  commission 
in  the  Army  since  1933.  Prior  to  entering  the  serv- 
ice, he  was  a  rural  resident  of  Allen  County  and 
owned  and  operated  a  farm  there  and  also  was 
active  in  rural  and  civic  organizations  in  the 
county. 

Superfortress  Navigator 

Capt.  Dean  Delafield,  Kansas  Alpha,  '39,  is  the 
colorful  subject  of  an  exdting  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  a  correspondent  aboard  one  of  the 
superfortresses  which  raided  Yawata,  the  Pitts- 
burgh of  Japan,  for  the  first  time  back  in  July. 
The  dispatch  reads  in  part: 

"We  are  in  the  forefront  of  scores  of  Super- 
fortresses, concentrating  tonight  on  Japan's  biggest 
steel  and  coke  works.  One  fifth  of  Japan's  entire 
steel  output  is  produced  there.  Already  Capt.  Dean 
Delafield,  '26,  of  Omaha,  has  navigated  us  in  pitch 


TACTICS  PROF:  Maj.  Brice  B.  Smith,  Indiana  Beta 

darkness  through  storms  farther  than  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Kansas  City  (1,487  miles).  By  the  time 
we  return  we  will  have  established  a  world's 
record  for  long-distance  bombing. 

Dean  Delafield  was  a  member  of  the  Baker 
University  football  squads  of  1935-39. 

No  Place  Like  It 

(See  cover) 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Ralston  M.  Pound,  North  Carolina 
Beta,  lounged  in  the  den  of  the  big  cool  Pound 
home  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  and  thought  he  was 
dreaming — just  dreaming  that  he  was  back  home. 
At  least,  so  he  confided  to  a  reporter  of  the 
Observer  who  had  called  to  interview  him. 

So  when  he  realized  fully  that  it  was  not  a 
dream,  this  thing  of  being  home  after  twelve 
months  of  action  in  the  Central  Pacific — much  of 
that  time  with  the  famous,  almost  legendary  Task 
Force  58 — this  youthful  officer  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Navy  became  reminiscent.  Those  days  out  yonder 
where  distances  are  almost  limitless,  and  Jap 
planes  are  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer,  came  back  to 
him  with  vivid  reality. 

He  went  in  with  the  strikes  that  prepared  the 
way  for  landings  on  Tarawa.  He  was  over  Kwaja- 
lein,  and  there  won  his  first  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  He  rode  in  with  his  compatriots  over  Truk, 
shot  down  three  Japs,  and  thereupon  won  his 
second  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  Then,  during 
the  campaign  that  wrested  Saipan  from  the  Japs, 
he  won  his  Air  Medal. 

Lieut.  Pound  was  attached  to  a  squadron  based 
on  one  of  the  Navy's  most  famous  carriers.  During 
the  Saipan  campaign  he  had  65  hours  of  combat. 

He  remembers  vividly  those  days  with  the  Pistol 
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Packing  Airedales  with  Task  Force  58.  It  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  squadron  when  off  duty,  but  ex- 
tremely businesslike  when  chasing  Jap  planes  or 
raiding  Jap-held  islands.  Another  carrier  force  had 
a  score  of  more  than  100  Zeros  and  other  Nip 
planes  just  before  D-Day  came  on  Saipan  in  June, 
1944.  But  when  that  campaign  was  over  the 
Pistol  Packing  Airedales  had  135  planes  to  their 
credit,  being  out  ahead  of  their  rivals. 

The  day  the  Japs  sent  in  several  hundred 
bombers,  torpedo  planes  and  other  aircraft  bent  on 
doing  a  lot  of  damage  to  American  ships,  the 
Americans  had  a  field  day — like  hunting  ducks,  or 
something.  They  shot  so  many  Japs  out  of  the 
skies,  that  no  wonder  the  Sons  of  the  Rising  Sun 
churned  the  waves  back  towards  Manila. 

Ralston  Pound  was  a  student  at  North  Carolina 
State  college  when  two  other  Sig  Eps  said  they 
were  going  to  join  the  Navy.  That  was  in  1940.  In 
August,  1941,  he  decided  to  join  up.  In  November 
that  year,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  he  said  goodbye 
to  homefolks  and  left  for  Atlanta.  He  received 
basic  flying  training  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
fighter  training  at  Miami.  He  went  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  learn  carrier  landing,  and  thence  to  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  received  his  first  assignment 
aboard  a  carrier. 

Rc-cnter  Nason 

Lt.  Col.  Leonard  H.  Nason,  Vermont  Alpha, 
'20,  World  War  I  soldier-author  and  longtime 
short-story  contributor  to  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  was  represented  in  the  Post  of  September  9, 
1944,  with  a  new  sparkling  World  War  II  story, 
"Strange  Surrender" — the  story  of  a  very  human 
captain  and  an  equally  human  general  on  the  last 
miles  on  the  road  to  Casablanca. 

Col.  Nason  is  overseas  with  the  army,  having 
been  mobilized  in  1940,  then  going  with  an 
armored  division  in  Morocco  in  1942  with  the 
assault  echelon  and  subsequently  had  tea  with 
the  sultan  of  Morocco.  Not  all  tea  and  roses, 
though,  he  caught  malaria  in  Algeria,  dysentery  in 
Tunisia,  then  was  brought  back  to  the  United 
States,  where  for  a  time  he  taught  at  the  armored 
school  at  Fort  Knox,  to  be  transferred  back  across 
to  the  theater  of  operations. 

Herewith  is  reprinted  a  letter  from  Col.  Nason, 
datemarked  Normandy,  to  the  August  issue  of  the 
Norwich  Record,  alumni  monthly  of  the  Colonel's 
alma  mater.  It  has  to  do  chiefly  with  his  son's 
entrance  to  the  University  as  a  "rook." 

"Time  marches  on.  My  son,  Leonard  H.,  Jr.,  is 
entering  Norwich  with  this  year's  rook  class,  just 
30  years  after  his  old  man  wended  his  weary  way 
up  the  Hill,  laden  with  some  sophomore's  bag- 
gage. World  War  I  was  just  beginning,  and  the 
First  Battle  of  the  Marne  had  begun  but  had  not 
yet  terminated.  There  were  many  who  felt  that 
the  war  would  be  over  by  Thanksgiving. 

"There  were  no  paved  roads  in  Vermont  in 
those  doys.  President  Spooner  used  to  come  to 
chapel  in  a  one-horse  rig,  drawn  by  a  sleepy  little 


mare  called  Daisy.  The  college  stables  were  in 
Center  Village,  but  the  horses  that  lived  there  were 
anything  but  sleepy.  I  met  and  knew  them  later. 
Nat,  Nick,  Nannie,  Orderly,  Bucker,  Bobbette, 
Lady  Grey,  etc.  I  remember  their  names  even  to 
this  day,  and  if  I  had  50  cents  for  every  time  one 
of  them  hurled  me  from  the  saddle,  trampled 
me,  and  turned  and  rent  my  bleeding  corpse  with 
his  or  her  teeth,  I  would  have  long  ago  retired  as 
a  millionaire. 

"Well,  as  I  have  said,  my  son  is  becoming  a 
rook  this  summer.  I  have  told  him  that  I  expect 
him  to  live  up  to  the  Norwich  tradition  in  its 
finest  manifestations.  I  have  cautioned  him  that  I 
was  always  a  sober  hard  working  student,  diligent 
in  my  studies,  and  ever  eager  to  please  my  supe- 
riors, both  academic  and  military. 

"  'My  son,'  I  said,  "it  is  not  improbable  that  you 
will  hear  legends  somewhat  to  the  contrary  of  the 
foregoing.  Let  me  warn  you  that  they  will  be 
apocryphal.  In  many  of  them  I  am  confused  with 
your  uncle,  who  was  13  years  after  my  time,  and 
was  also  called  Steamer.  The  tale  of  the  Chariot 
Race,  or  Mazzeppa  Moschella's  Ride,  was  already 
old  when  I  was  a  rook  myself.  That  hole  in 
the  hillside  is  a  slate  quarry,  abandoned  since  the 
early  eighties.  It  is  not  a  crater  blown  from  the 
living  rock  by  Harp  Keefe,  Swede  Olsen,  Black 
Mick  Amoroso  and  your  father,  to  celebrate  the 
defeat  of  U.  V.  M.  in  1919.  Any  wrecked  chim- 
neys that  may  be  shown  you  have  been  blown 
down  by  the  winter  winds  of  Vermont,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  old  wives'  tales  of  ram- 
rods and  a  sunset-gun.  That  chimney  and  the 
house  that  sheltered  it  have  long  since  mouldered 
into  dust.' 

"Ho-hum.  As  the  French  say,  the  more  it 
changes,  the  more  it's  the  same  old  racket.  It  may 
be  that  my  son,  writing  to  his  son  some  day  in 
1974,  will  say,  'It  was  thirty  years  ago  back  in 
1944,  that  I  toiled  up  the  long  hill  laden  with 
some  sophomore's  baggage.  The  third  battle  of  the 
Marne  was  just  coming  up.  My  old  man,  your 
grandfather,  who  already  had  two  wars  under  his 
belt,  had  just  made  his  third  landing  in  World 
War  II  and  was  somewhere  between  Normandy 
and  Paris.  There  were  many  who  felt  that  the  war 
would  be  over  by  Thanksgiving.'  " 

McClure   Wounded 

Lt.  Col.  Linwood  D.  McClure,  Pennsylvania 
Eta,  '18,  who  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  officers  in  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  was  wound^  in  France  during  early 
autumn. 

For  many  years  McClure  was  a  member  of  the 
111th  Infantry,  28th  Division,  and  when  the  out- 
fit had  no  tanks  or  mobile  weapons  he  organized 
a  fighting  reconnaissance  battalion  known  as  "Mc- 
Clure's  Raiders." 

On  maneuvers  in  the  South  and  along  the 
Canadian  border  before  this  country  entered  the 
war,    "McClure's    Raiders,"    with    machine    guns 
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mounted  on  trucks  was  constantly  behind  enemy 
lines.  The  outfit  to  which  he  has  been  attached 
recently  has  not  been  identified. 

A.E.F.   Transporter 

Col.  Herbert  Quails,  Tennessee  Alpha,  '25, 
formerly  of  Nashville,  is  serving  as  executive 
officer  of  the  staflF  for  the  railways  which  carry 
American  troops  and  material  in  Europe. 

Colonel  Quails  became  the  first  director  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Division  of  the  Tennessee 
Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission  about 
seventeen  years  ago.  He  was  ^  named  district 
director  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  in  the  spring  of  1936, 
and  was  advanced  to  assistant  director  of  the 
bureau  in  Washington  in  December,    1937. 

As  a  captain  in  the  Army  Reserve,  he  went  to 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  in  the  spring  of  1941,  later 
joining  the  general  staff  of  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall in  Washington  in  1942.  He  spent  six  months 
in  the  Tunisian  campaign  in  North  Africa,  had 
a  brief  leave  in  the  United  States,  and  then 
went  to  England. 

Lt.  Key  at  The  Citadel 

2nd  Lt.  John  C.  Key,  New  Mexico  Alpha,  '29, 
is  the  subject  of  a  thumb-nail  biography  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Citadel  Engineer,  published 
by  the  student  chapter  of  the  American  Society 
of  Chemical  Engineers  at  The  Citadel,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  A  member  of  the  faculty  at  that  insti- 
tution, Lt.  Key  has  been  at  The  Citadel  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  is  married  and  has  one  daugh- 
ter. Before  coming  to  the  institution.  Key  had 
been    employed    by    the    Santa    Fe    Railroad    En- 
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gineering  department,  Texas  Highway  department, 
American  Gas  and  Electric  company.  Engineering 
department,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Decorated 

Pvt.  Richard  D.  Goree,  Wisconsin  Alpha,  the 
Silver  Star,  for  gallantry  in  action,  in  Normandy, 
on  D-Day.  "It  was  nothing  spectacular,"  writes 
Goree.  "I  just  helped  a  few  wounded  guys  reach 
cover." 

Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe,  West  Vir- 
ginia Beta,  who  parachuted  with  an  artillery  unit 
in  the  invasion  of  Normandy  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  help  in  the  capture  of  Pouppeville,  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star.  Volunteering  to  parachute 
although  he  had  received  no  formal  Army  in- 
struction in  parachuting.  Gen.  McAuliffe  was 
one  of  the  first  Army  officers  to  land  on  French 
soil.  Gen.  McAuliflfe,  who  is  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, landed  far  from  the  prescribed  drop 
zone,  but  speedily  organized  his  unit,  joined 
other  forces  and  captured  the  small  French  town 
against  heavy  enemy  fire. 

Two  Florida  Alpha  men  recently  decorated 
are:  Lt.  Billy  Newett,  '43,  who  has  the  D.F.C. 
and  the  Air  Medal  with  three  clusters.  He  spent 
a  21 -day  furlough  in  the  States  during  Septem- 
ber. Maj.  Allison  Warren,  '41,  of  the  29th  F.A. 
Bn.  in  France  received  his  decoration  following 
participation  in  the  D-Day  assault  upon  the  Coast. 

Pfc.  Percival  Clinton  Hansen,  Washington 
Alpha,  received  the  Bronze  Star,  newest  of  in- 
fantry decorations,  in  July.  Though  a  musician 
with  an  infantry  band  he  voluntarily  fought  in 
a  fierce  four-day  battle  on  Hill  700  in  the  Em- 
press Augusta  Bay  sector  of  the  Pacific  theater. 


FLIGHT  SURGEON:  Capt,  Van  K.  Hiilman,  Wash- 
ington Beta,  '37,  stationed  in  England  with  an 
Eighth  Army  Air  Force  Fighter  Squadron,  was  a 
surgical  resident  in  the  King  County  Hospital,  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  before  entering  the  Medical  Corps  in 
October,    1942. 
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CALIFORNIA    BETA— U.   of   Southern    California 

Recent  visitors  to  Los  Angeles:  Norm  John- 
son from  Washington,  D.C.,  has  charge  of  film 
library  at  Fort  Myer.  Lt.  Col.  Joe  Clark  from 
Hawaii,  looks  just  the  same,  has  a  wife  and 
baby  to  boast  about  besides  the  silver  leaves.  Bu- 
ford  Max  from  New  York  with  family  for  a 
vacation  and  a  visit  home.  Dick  Miller  en  route 
to  San  Diego  where  he  is  now  stationed.  Lt. 
(j.g.)  Roy  King  who  flew  in  on  a  low  wing 
from  Miami  (3  days  and  nights  by  auto).  Ed 
Heck  down  from  Ventura,  which  is  something 
with  gas  the  way  it  is.  Al  Scowcroft  from 
Ogden,    Utah. 

Promotions:  Gordon  Drake  and  Jerry  Deavours 
both  captains  in  USMC.  Bud  Kersey  first  lieu- 
tenant in  Marines.  Lee  Frazier,  major  USAAF. 
Dick  Koontz,  Kenny  MacDonald,  George  Peach- 
man,  Bill  Boyer  all  up  to  j.g.,  USNR,  while 
Joe  Stamp  and  Jim  Batchelor  have  the  two  full 
stripes  as  lieutenants,  USNR.  We  are  way  behind 
on  all  the  T/S  and  the  rest.  Freddie  HafFner 
writes  from  Italy  that  he  is  about  the  only  pri- 
vate  left. 

Some  bad  news:  Art  Van  de  Kamp  reported 
wounded  in  Saipan,  while  J.  P.  Brough  covered 
himself  with  glory  on  D-Day  on  the  Normandy 
beaches,  picked  up  some  shrapnel.  Gordon  Drake 
home  on  medical  but  expects  to  be  in  shape  soon. 
Frank  Zink,  Jr.,  in  Fort  Worth  Naval  Hospital. 
Bill   Forrer   with   medical   discharge. 

Ramblings:  Hal  Tonini  lost  one  ship.  Morrie 
Stephan  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Terminal  Island, 
and  a  full  lieutenant.  Lt.  Frank  Hamilton  in 
New  York,  George  Moran  ATC  in  Miami,  same 
place  as  Roy  King.  Rod  Williams  ran  ashore  at 
Sanford,  Fla.,  and  still  grounded.  Jack  Ford, 
first  lieutenant.  Air  Medal,  two  Clusters  and  a 
new  wife.  Bill  Walk  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

You  boys  in  the  Facile  remember! — Freddie 
Cadwallader  was  last  reported  as  civilian  in- 
ternee in  Manila. 

Robert  L.  Ryan,  California  Alpha  '25 

KANSAS  ALPHA— Baker  University 

Richard  J.  Southall,  '43,  who  ranked  second  in 
a  class  of  631  graduates  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re- 
serve Midshipman's  School,  Chicago,  111.,  was 
sent  to  Harvard  University  where  he  will  com- 
plete a  course  in  communications  before  going 
to  sea.  Because  of  his  high  scholastic  ability, 
Ensign  Southall  could  have  become  an  instruc- 
tor, but  the  versatile  scholastic  ace  preferred  to 
complete  his  work  at  Harvard  and  then  to  try 
his  hand  at  communications.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  able  students  who  has  ever  attended 
Baker  university.  Besides  being  President  of  the 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  fraternity,  he  was  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Commission,  Junior  Class, 
Alpha  Psi  Omega,  Baker  Players,  and  French  Club. 


He  was  a  high  ranking  student  in  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma. — Baker  University  Daily. 

KANSAS   BETA— Kansas  State  College 

The  Kansas  City  Star  recently  noted  the  pro- 
motion to  major  of  Capt.  E.  Lee  Andrick,  Kansas 
State  track  star  in  1932.  Andrick,  former  coach 
and  superintendent  of  schools  at  Halstead,  Kan., 
was  an  R.O.T.C.  instructor  at  K-State  three  years. 
Early  in  1944,  however,  be  was  assigned  to  an 
infantry  outfit  at  Camp  Carson,  Colo.  "He  was 
a  mighty  popular  gent  with  the  R.O.T.C.  stu- 
dents  at   Manhattan." 

Other  Kansas  Beta  men  recently  promoted  were 
Maj.  Albert  Adam  Thornbrough  (his  present 
rank)   and  Capt.  Elbert  Estell  Smith,  '31. 

KANSAS  GAMMA— University  of  Kansas 

Lt.  Col.  Carl  A.  Addington,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
Reserve  Engineer  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
was  recently  reported  situated  in  Casablanca  in 
charge  of  laying  out  airfields  between  this  point 
and  India  under  the  auspices  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command.  He  is  a  former  wing  commander 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

NEW  YORK  BETA— Cornell  University 

Pvt.  Franklin  L.  Newcomb  under  date  of  August 
24  wrote  as  follows:  "I  am  somewhere  in  Italy 
and   have   had   quite  a   few   exciting   experiences 


DINNER  AL  FRESCO:  Lt.  Joseph  W.  Ivy.  Jr., 
Kansas  Gamma,  '35,  at  English  air  base  before  going 
to  France. 
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SQUADRON  ADJUTANT:  Capt.  Charles  S.  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '42,  son  of  Grand 
Marshal  Charles  S.  Thonnpson,  Pennsylvania  Delta, 
'14,  is  with  an  advanced  airbase  of  the  12th  Air 
Force   in    the    Mediterranean   theatre. 

and  close  squeaks,  but  I  am  still  beating  out  the 
German  shells.  My  job  is  messenger  for  the  bat- 
talion and  I  have  a  jeep  to  deliver  the  messages. 
There  has  been  more  than  one  time,  when  I 
have  hopped  out  of  the  jeep  and  hugged  the 
dirt  in  the  ditch  alongside  of  the  road." 

Major  Walter  S.  Walls,  M.C.,  is  with  the 
23rd  General  Hospital  now  in  Italy.  In  a  letter 
dated  August  27  he  reports  as  follows:  "While 
we  were  still  in  Casablanca,  sixteen  of  us  were 
flown  to  Bizerte  and  loaned  to  the  Navy  for  the 
Salerno  invasion.  We  were  each  put  on  an  LST 
as  ship's  doctor  and  made  the  shore  on  D  Day. 
We  were  shot  at,  bombed,  etc.,  but  got  out  luckily 
— only  one  of  us  got  wounded  and  he  only  a 
small  leg  wound.  I  made  six  round  trips  on  my 
LST — leaving  Bizerte  twice,  Palermo  twice,  and 
Tripoli   twice." 

Under  date  of  August  20  Richard  J.  Evans, 
Cox.  l40th  N.C.B.,  wrote:  "Our  battalion  has 
been  here  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  since  the 
middle  of  June.  Right  now  I'm  coxswain  on  a 
tug  in  the  harbor  and  have  been  running  boats 
and  barges  since  we  landed.  There's  plenty  of 
rain  and  on  shore,  mud.  The  heat  is  not  as  bad  as 
you  might  think,  but  because  of  all  the  rain  and 
humidity  everything  you  own  is  perpetually 
damp." 

Donald  English,  California  Alpha,  '09 

OHIO   ALPHA— Ohio    Northern    University 

Maj.  Steve  Shay,  '35,  is  an  instructor  at  Cha- 
nute  Field,  111. 

TENNESSEE  ALPHA— University  of  Tennessee 

Lt.  Col.  James  S.  Coward,  who  was  decorated 
in  North  Africa  in  1943  by  King  George  of 
England,  with  Britain's  prized  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing  Cross,   is   stationed   at   Fort  Myers,   Fla.,   as 
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executive  officer  of  a  fighter  group,  his  father  re- 
ported in  September. 

TEXAS  ALPHA— University  of  Texas 

Fred  Ramsdell  has  received  his  majority  in  the 
past  few  months.  He  is  also  wearer  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  to  which  several  oak  leaf 
clusters  have  been  added.  Lt.  Jim  L.  Bridges  is 
now  attached  to  the  School  of  Military  Govern- 
ment of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottes- 
ville. Lt.  Hodge  Mason  is  back  in  the  States  after 
serving  for  seven  months  in  England  in  the  Air 
Forces.  He  has  been  awarded  the  Air  Medal  and 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  three  oak  leaf 
clusters.  Privates  Ralph  Finklea,  Jack  Osmond, 
and  Edward  Kennedy  have  visited  the  active  chap- 
ter at  Austin  recently.         — Ben  O.  Parham 

VIRGINIA   ALPHA— University   of    Richmond 

Colonel  Seth  Gayle,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  III  Corps  as  Surgeon.  He  has  been 
on  the  West  Coast  since  last  year  and  recently 
made  a  visit  to  Richmond.  On  his  return  to  the 
West  Coast  he  expects  to  leave  for  duty  over- 
seas. His  recent  address  was  the  Presidio  of  Mon- 
terey, Calif.,  from  which  station  he  made  medi- 
cal inspection  trips  on  the  Coast  from  the  border 
of  Mexico  to  the  border  of  Canada,  visiting  Army 
camps  and  hospitals. 

WASHINGTON  ALPHA— Washington  State 

Maj.  William  Howard  Knight,  '39,  engineering 
officer  with  an  advanced  air  depot,  has  been  in 
many  theatres  since  his  enlistment  in  December, 


AMBULANCE  DRIVER:  Volunteer  Frank  Burt  Allen, 
Jr.,  North  Carolina  Gamma,  '44,  who  is  serving  with 
the  American  Field  Service  in  the  Italian  theatre  of 
operations. 
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1940.  He  was  at  Pearl  Harbor,  he  took  part  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  campaign,  he  was  a  member 
of  a  bomber  squadron  in  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
He  was  recently  reported  in  Britain  with  the 
Ninth  Air  Force,  working  with  long-range  Thun- 
derbolts and  Mustangs,  the  hard-hitting  planes 
that  escoirt  U.  S.  heavies  on  bombing  missions. 

Capt.  John  Wilson  Crowther  is  with  the  174th 
Infantry  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark. 

2nd  Lt.  C.  R.  Hix  is  with  the  398  Infantry 
Regiment,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Maj.  Howard  House,  called  into  the  service  in 
February,  1941,  as  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion, later  was  transferred  to  Camp  Grant,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  helping  to 
train  wounded  men  at  the  rehabilitation  center. 
His  most  recent  post  has  been  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash. 

Lt.  James  Minor,  '41,  is  with  the  29th  Engineers, 
his  home  address  being  Portland,  Ore. 

Lt.  Robert  M.  Clegg  was  wounded  in  Burma 
during  July,  and  assigned  to  a  rest  area  after  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital,  before  reporting  for 
further  combat  duty. 

— C.   L.  Hix,  Alumni  Treasurer 

WISCONSIN  GAMMA— Carroll  College 

Frederick  J.  Horton  recently  completed  his 
basic  flying  training  at  Gardner  Field,  Calif.,  and 
is  presently  enrolled  in  an  advanced  flying  school 
to  finish  his  pilot  training.  He  was  accepted  as  an 
aviation  cadet  in  October,  1943,  at  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 
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MAP-CHANGER:  2nd  Lt.  Alan  H.  Stelnmetz,  Wis- 
consin Beta,  '39,  photographed  somewhere  in  the 
South  Pacific,  His  brother.  District  Governor  {XI ) 
Chris  R.  Stelnmetz,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '34,  proudly 
writes:  "Alan  in  his  collegiate  days  was  as  active 
in  putting  Wisconsin  Beta  on  the  map  as  he  is  now 
in   removing  the  Japs  from  the  map." 
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"Of  course,  your  girl  is  being  true  to 
you,  son.  She  refuses  to  go  out  with 
anybody  but  members  of  your  fraternity." 
— d'Alessio  in  the  "Chicago  Daily  Times." 

THE  raft  washed  up  on  the  lonely  shore,  and  the 
exhausted  survivor  crawled  ashore.  He  lay  and 
shivered,  glad  he  was  saved,  but  terrified  there 
might  be  cannibals  on  the  island. 

He  climbed  a  small  mound,  saw  a  thin  wisp  of 
smoke  curling  skyward,  and,  his  heart  in  his 
mouth,  he  crept  cautiously  toward  it,  hoping 
against  hope  it  would  not  be  a  camp  fire  of  sav- 
ages. When  he  was  close,  a  voice  rasped  through 
the  jungle  sharply: — 

"You  dirty  so-and-so!  Why  in  Hell  did  you 
play  that  card.'" 

The  castaway  fell  trembling  to  his  knees,  raised 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  the  sky. 

"Thank  God,"  he  choked  fervently.  "They're 
Christians!" 

Young  wife  sadly:  "He  never  used  to  snore 
before  we  were  married." 

Commandant:  "Young  man,  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  you  were  drunk  last  night  and  were 
pushing  a  wheel  barrow  around  the  campus.  Is 
that  true?" 

Cadet:   "Yes,  sir." 

Commandant:  "And  where  was  I  during  all  this 
time.'" 

Cadet:  "In  the  wheelbarrow,  sir." 

"Where's  the  First  Sergeant.'" 

"He's  over  in  the  barracks  hanging  himself." 

"Did  you  cut  him  down.'" 

"No — he  wasn't  dead  yet." 

Two  drunks  were  standing  on  a  street  corner 
when  a  nude  woman  went  running  by. 

First  Drunk:  Boy,  how  would  you  like  to  see 
that  in  a  sweater? 

Second  Drunk:  Shay  (hie)  sure. 


THE   HOME   ALUMNI 


Enter  the   Cheyenne   Boys 

E  HAVE  several  Sig  Eps  in  Cheyenne  from 
a  number  of  schools.  All  are  interested  in 
the  new  chapter  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
We  hope  to  organize  an  alumni  chapter  at  least 
unofficially  and  be  of  some  help  to  the  group  at 
Wyoming.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  men  in 
Cheyenne: 

John  Pickett,  Nebraska  Alpha,  Assistant  U.  S. 
District  Attorney.- 


George  Cunningham,  Montana  Alpha,  State  En- 
gineer, Mountain  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Glen  K.  Rogers,  Kansas  Alpha,  science  teacher, 
Cheyenne  Senior  High  School. 

Glen  Oliver,  Kansas  Beta,  Br.  Mgr.,  Fire  Co. 
Adjustment  Bureau. 

Karl  F.  Winchell,  Colorado  Beta,  principal, 
Cheyenne  Senior   High   School. 

Al  Edwards,  Colorado  Beta,  manager,  Chey- 
enne Lumber  Company. 

Byron  Hirst,  Nebraska  Alpha,  County  Attorney. 


GRADUATE  BRIEFS 


ALABAMA  BETA — University  of  Alabama 

Carl  M.  Booth,  '28,  is  Solicitor  (District  At- 
torney) for  the  thirteen  judicial  circuit  of  Ala- 
bama, which  comprises  Mobile  County  with  a 
population  of  233,000.  In  1929  and  1930  he 
served  as  assistant  city  attorney  of  the  city  of 
Mobile.  Married  in  1929  to  Gloria  Hunt,  sister 
of  chapter  brother  Joseph  H.  Hunt  (deceased), 
he  is  the  father  of  three  children. 

INDIANA   ALPHA— Purdue    University 

Heber  F.  DePew,  '17,  is  the  production  man- 
ager of  the  Luick  Dairy  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  He  was  in  the  news  recently  when  he  pre- 
sented efficiency  awards  to  five  field  men  of  the 
Wisconsin  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
for  an  effective  demonstration  to  farmers  how  to 
improve  their  herds  and  increase  production. 

INDIANA    BETA— University   of   Indiana 

Garald  W.  Fisher,  '29,  is  an  attorney  in  La- 
Grange,  Ind.,  his  office  being  located  over  Brown's 
Drug  Store. 

IOWA   GAMMA— University   of   Iowa 

John  D.  Randall,  '23,  is  an  attorney  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  with  offices  in  the  American  Build- 
ing. 

MISSOURI   ALPHA— University   of   Missouri 

When  Latin-American  trainees  studying  avia- 
tion technology  at  the  University  of  Kansas  City 
visited  City  Hall,  Councilman  Paul  G.  Koontz 
extended  himself  in  a  reasonable  approximation 
of  Spanish  courtesy  and  gallantry  of  deportment, 
if  not  speech,  doing  his  eighth  ward  best  to  make 
an  olive-skinned  senorita  feel  at  home,  explaining 
American  ways  and  such  as  that.  Properly  appre- 
ciative, senorita  presently  identified  herself  as  of 
the  Star's  reportorial  staff — Mrs.  James  P.  Kelly, 
the  former  Caroline  Hyde  of  Trenton,  Mo. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ALPHA— Dartmouth  College 

Whitney  Eastman,  '10,  national  president  of 
the   Fraternity   from    1923-26,   is   a   prolific   '•'^"- 


con- 


tributor  to  trade  journals  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  soybean  issue.  Since  the  review  in  the  last 
Journal  of  a  definitive  piece  contributed  by  him, 
there  has  been  a  new  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  The  Soybean  Digest,  official  publication 
of  the  American  Soybean  Association.  President 
of  the  vegetable  oil  and  protein  division  of  Gen- 
eral Mills,  Inc.,  Eastman  organized  the  National 
Soybean  Processors  Association  and  served  as  its 
president  for  a  number  of  years. 

NEW  YORK  BETA— Cornell  University 

Mills  N.  Ripley,  formerly  with  Bijur  Lubri- 
cating Corporation,  has  been  appointed  sales  man- 
ager of  the  regional  sales  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing 
Company. 

NEW  YORK  DELTA— Rensselaer  Polytech 

Raynal  W.  Andrews,  Jr.  is  chief  engineer  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  an  outstand- 
ing concern  in  war  materials  manufacture. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DELTA— U.  of  Pennsylvania 

Henry  Pope,  the  bright,  hard-writing  editor  of 
"Delta  Pen,"  his  chapter's  lively  mimeographed 
war  bulletin,  has  been  transferred  from  his  familiar 
keystone  state  environs  to  Chicago,  III.,  where  he 
is  with  the  National  Credit  Office,  Inc.,  at  300 
West  Adams  Street. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EPSILON— Lehigh  University 

Leon  Mart,  '13,  is  president  of  the  Marley 
Company,  Kansas  City,  recognized  leader  in  the 
manufacture  of  water  cooling  towers. 

WASHINGTON   ALPHA— Washington    State 

George  Arthur  Hardgrove  is  in  the  supercharger 
engineering  division  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, in  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

WISCONSIN   BETA— University  of  Wisconsin 

Irving  Highland,  '29,  is  with  Nordhem-High- 
land  Company,  manufacturers  of  display  cabinets, 
tables,  wood  novelties,  situated  at  2237  North 
Kimball  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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*  VITAL  DATA    * 


Marriages 

"Humble  wedlock  is  far  better  than  proud  vir- 
ginity."— Saint  Augustine 

Orville  G.  Harrington,  Alabama  Beta,  and 
Juliaette  Frieze,  on  August  26,  1944,  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Vic.  Bill  Robins,  Kansas  Alpha,  editor  of  the 
well-regarded  Sig  Ep  War  Whoop,  and  Mary 
Kay,  on  September  23,  1944,  in  Stewartsville, 
Kan. 

Ens.  Jack  Warren  Holland,  New  York  Alpha, 
'AA,  and  Phyllis  Barlow,  on  August  24,  1944,  in 
Pelham  Manor,  N.Y. 

Lt.  (jg)  Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  North  Caro- 
lina Epsilon,  '43,  and  Ethel  Ann  Bolton,  on 
August  16,  1944,  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

Capt.  George  Richard  Bowers,  Ohio  Gamma, 
'40,  and  Marjorie  Ellen  Dresbach  [date  unre- 
ported], in  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio. 

Lt.  George  C.  Slusser,  Ohio  Gamma,  halfback 
on  Ohio  State's  championship  football  team  of 
1942  and  teammate  and  chapter  brother  of  Sig 
Ep's  All-American  Lindell  Houston;  to  Naomi 
Jane  Good,  Wittenberg  College  Alpha  Delta  Pi, 
on  April  22,  1944,  in  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Ens.  Lynn  S.  Kelley,  Ohio  Gamma,  '42,  and 
June  Louise  Brown,  on  August  5,  1944,  at  Bremen, 
Ohio. 

Maj.  Robert  J.  Maroni,  Vermont  Alpha,  '29, 
and  Margaret  V.  Corbin,  of  Hallwood,  Va.,  on 
December  26,  1943. 

Capt.  Gordon  B.  Wheeler,  Vermont  Alpha, 
'42,  and  Ens.  Miriam  Grace  Tibbitts,  USNR,  on 
July  8,  1944,  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

Lt.  Robert  Rennolds  Crutchfield,  Virginia  Zeta, 
'39,  and  Kathryn  Smillie  Gillelan,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  on  July  26,  1944,  at  the  Church  of  Ascen- 
sion, New  York  City. 


NEWLY  WEDDED:  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Gcorse  A.  Slusser, 
Ohio  Gamma,  at  Spence  Field,  Moultrie,  Ga. 


Births 

"Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days." 
■ — Shakespeare 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Arlett,  California 
Alpha,  '31,  a  son,  Stephen  McLean,  on  July  2, 
1944. 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Harry  James  Kern,  Colorado 
Gamma,  '40,  a  son,  Thomas  James,  on  August 
15,  1944,  in  the  hospital  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Jack  C.  Mankin,  Kansas 
Gamma,  '42,  a  daughter,  Patricia  Joy,  on  June  9, 
1944. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Mueller,  Missouri 
Beta,  '34,  Michigan  Alpha,  '35,  a  daughter,  Lucy 
Alison,  on  September  9,  1944. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Julian  W.  Godwin,  North 
Carolina  Beta,  a  daughter,  Mary  Julian,  on  August 
17,   1944. 

To  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Pulley,  Ohio  Ep- 
silon, onetime  traveling  secretary  of  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon,  a  daughter,  Lee  Ann,  on  July  18,  1944, 
in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

To  2nd  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Byron  L.  Lehmbeck,  Okla- 
homa Alpha,  a  son,  Byron,  Jr.,  on  February  1, 
1944. 

To  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Jasper  H.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Texas 
Alpha,  '32,  a  son,  Jasper  Henry  III,  on  June  30, 
1944. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Lewis,  Texas  Alpha, 
'41,  a  daughter,  Patti  Jane,  on  August  9,   1944. 

Deaths 

"And  in  the  night  of  death 

Hope  sees  a  star 
And  listening  love  can 

Hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing." 

•Arthur  O.  Sievers,  Alabama  Beta,  "38,  killed 
in  action  during  June,   1944. 

Joseph  H.  Hunt,  Alabama  Beta,  onetime  gen- 
eral manager  of  radio  station  WALA,  Mobile, 
Ala.,   on   September   10,    1941. 

•Arthur  S.  Edmundson,  Colorado  Gamma,  '42, 
killed  in  action  on  June  12,   1944. 

Hendrik  V.  Davel,  Iowa  Beta,  in  Pretoria, 
South  Africa.  \Date  unreported.'] 

•Fred  A.  Steiner,  Iowa  Gamma,  '22,  executive 
officer  of  the  8th  Regiment,  4th  Infantry  Division, 
one  of  the  first  to  land  in  France  on  D-Day, 
decorated  with  the  DFC  for  leadership  and  cour- 
age, with  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action 
on  June  12,  with  a  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meri- 
torious service;  killed  in  action  in  Normandy  on 
June  19,  1944.  He  had  practiced  law  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  prior  to  entering  the  service.  [Rank 
as  officer  unreported.  Ed.] 

Dr.  Robert  Kennard  Brown,  Michigan  Alpha, 
'19,  professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Director 
of  Operative  Clinics  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
on    [date    unreported].    He    matriculated    at    the 
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University  of  Michigan,  receiving  his  D.D.S.  de- 
gree in  1919;  entered  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  being  associated  with  Dr.  E.  H. 
Shannon  from  1919  to  1921.  In  the  latter  year 
he  returned  to  the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Dentistry  as  an  instructor  in  operative  den- 
tistry, receiving  an  M.S.  degree  in  psychology  in 
1928.  Dr.  Brown  advanced  to  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Director  of 
Operative    Clinics. 

He  contributed  many  articles  on  operative 
dentistry  and  psychology  in  dentistry,  and  was  an 
associate  editor  of  Dental  Survey.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  just  completed  the  arrangements 
for  the  program  of  the  88th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  Society,  held  in  Detroit 
last  April. 

Basil  J.  Hackett,  Michigan  Alpha,  for  many 
years  coal  dealer  and  trucking  business  operator 
in  Detroit;  on  June  14,  1944,  from  a  heart  at- 
tack. Six  Sig  Eps  from  the  Detroit  Alumni  Chap- 
ter were  pall-bearers. 

Frank  C.  Davern,  New  York  Alpha,  '11,  for 
more  than  thirty  years  with  the  General  Electric 
Company,  latterly  as  sales  engineer,  veteran  signal 
officer  of  the  first  World  War,  photography  hob- 
byist; in  Lakewood,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  July,  1944,  from  a  heart  attack. 

•1st  Lt.  Edward  B.  Locke,  New  York  Alpha, 
'35,  in  France  on  June  8,  1944,  from  wounds 
suffered  in  action  with  an  infantry  division,  after 
overseas  service  of  nearly  two  years. 

•David  W.  Johnson,  New  York  Alpha,  '37, 
killed  in  action  on  August  8,  1944. 

Henry  L.  Howe,  New  York  Beta,  '10,  for  thirty 
years  a  member  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  director  since 
1938;  on  June  1,  1944,  in  Rochester. 

•Pvt.  Donald  P.  Gilbert,  New  York  Delta,  '35, 
onetime  employee  of  Bausch  &  Lomb;  killed  in 
action  in  Italy. 

•Lt.  (jg)  John  William  Hulme,  Jr.,  North 
Carolina  Gamma,  '36,  onetime  employee  of  the 
American  Express  Company  in  the  executive  office 
and  their  first  gold-star  casualty  of  the  war;  killed 
in  an  accident  at  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  on  May  16, 
1944,  while  training  to  become  a  blimp  pilot. 

Raymond  S.  Dacek,  Ohio  Alpha,  '27,  Cleve- 
land attorney  and  onetime  city  law  director  of 
Cleveland;  on  July  26,    1944,  of  a  heart  attack. 

•Lt.  Col.  Maynard  C.  Schultz,  Oregon  Alpha, 
'36,  one  of  Oregon  State's  football  greats,  one- 
time professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  at 
his  alma  mater;  on  Saipan  in  the  Marianas  as 
commander  of  an  outfit  in  the  24th  Marines, 
Fourth  Division,  during  the  campaign  against  the 
Japs.  The  heroic  action  of  Col.  Schultz  in  the 
action  in  which  he  met  his  death  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  press  dispatch  by  Sgt.  Edward  F. 
Ruder,    a    Marine    Corps    combat    correspondent: 

"Enemy  mortars  are  turning  the  battlefield  into 
jagged  rows  of  pits  and  craters.  From  the  air  it 
must  look  like  a  beehive  with  Marines  swarming 
in  and  out.  The  Marines  are  being  hit  hard,  but 
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GOLD   STAR:    Lt.   Col.   Maynard    C   Schulti 

not  one  of  them  has  turned  back. 

A  barrage  of  mortar  fire  hit  dead  into  their 
lines.  Someone  called  out,  "Which  way?" 

"Lieutenant  Colonel  Maynard  C.  Schultz,  30,  of 
224  N.  26th  S.,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  shouted  back, 
"There's  only  one  way;  the  hell  with  those  mor- 
tars!" 

"The  colonel's  Marines  drove  straight  ahead. 
Shell  after  shell  met  their  push.  As  the  dust 
lifted  after  a  shell  hit,  his  outfit  could  still  be  seen 
moving  ahead,  without  him.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Schultz  was  killed  by  a  shell  in  the  last  barrage. 

"Not  one  Marine  has  since  given  up  an  inch 
of  ground.  And  least  of  all,  not  one  amongst 
them  has  asked,  "Which  way?" 

John  Dan  Hogue,  Pennsylvania  Beta,  '05,  spe- 
cialist certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Oto- 
laryngology, member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology,  fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I,  member  of  the  staff 
of  Altoona's  Mercy  Hospital,  and  examiner  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority;  died  in  the  Al- 
toona  Hospital  on  July  19,  1944,  at  the  age  of 
62,  from  cancer  of  the  prostate. 

•Kenneth  Wicker,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  killed 
in  action  on  February  23,  1944. 

•Samuel  W.  Brown,  Pennsylvania  Delta,  '42, 
killed  while  training  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  in 
New  Mexico,  during  March,  1943. . 

Robert  J.  Fowlkes,  Virginia  Eta,  '17,  in  the 
spring  of  1944. 

Roy  D.  Elwell,  Wisconsin  Beta,  '28,  on  August 
13,  1944,  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  of  a  heart  attack. 

•Lt.  Robert  L.  Zimmermann,  Wisconsin  Gam- 
ma, '42;  killed  in  action  in  Italy,  on  August  12, 
1944. 


ON  THE  CAMPUS 


HOUSEMOTHERS:  Mrs.  Sweat  (left)  was  Kentucky 
Alpha's  housemother  and  Mrs.  Smith,  mother  of 
E.  Burke  Smith,  '31,  was  housemother  of  her  son's 
chapter,  Nebraska  Alpha,  when  Bill  Hindman  took 
iheir  pictures  a  year  ago. 


Highlights 


AN  OLDTiME,  pre-war  atmosphere  that  would 
delight  the  hearts  of  many  alumni  of  Sigma 
Phi  Epsilon  was  in  forceful  evidence  at  the  Mary- 
land Alpha  house,  Johns  Hopkins,  in  September, 
while  a  genuine  fullfledged  hell-week  was  in 
progress.  According  to  Correspondent  Edwin  Re- 
back,  the  four  pledges  under  orders  had  to  wear 
the  following: 

Flowing  purple  ties. 

High  socks  with  garters. 

Short  pants,  cut  jaggedly  at  the  knees. 

Paddles  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

Each    pledge  'had    to    carry    a    shoe-shine 
various  candies  and   cigarettes,   a  beach  pail 


kit, 
and 


STRATEGY:  At  least  facial  expressions  attest  that 
this  might  be  the  theme  of  a  campus  corner  con- 
ference held  by  University  of  Southern  California  Sig 
Eps  Joe  Holt,   Bob  Turner,  and   Ernie  Wilson. 


shovel,   a  glass   of   colored   water,    and   eggs,   the 
number  to   carry  doubled  when  broken. 

Somehow  the  whole  thing  has  a  surprisingly 
wholesome,  healthful,  and  encouraging  note  about 
it  and  a  return  to  sanity  on  the  American  campus 
in  graceful  defiance  to  that  great  bully  Mars. 

Wartime  chapter  papers  received  since  the  last 
issue  of  the  Journal:  War  Whoop  of  Kansas 
Alpha,  Baker;  The  Fusil  Oil  of  New  York  Delta, 
Rennselaer;  the  Annual  News  Letter  of  Virginia 
Eta,  University  of  Virginia;  Delta  Pen  of  Penn- 
sylvania Delta,  U.  of  Pennsylvania;  The  NYB 
of  New  York  Beta,  Cornell.  A  review  of  current 
issues  of  the  Fraternity  chapter  publications  will 
be  prepared  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

CALIFORNIA    BETA— University    of    Southern 
California 

Reaching  a  wartime  high  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  California  Beta 
is  preparing  for  the  most  successful  formal  since 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  Stocked  with  more  campus 
leaders  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
chapter,  Sig  Ep  garnered  its  first  student  body 
president  in  several  years  in  Ted  Chort.  Joe  Holt 
was  elected  president  of  the  College  of  Commerce; 
he  served  double  duty  as  vice-president  of  the 
Trojan  Knights  and  outstanding  pledge  in  Skull 
and  Dagger,  the  two  outstanding  organizations  on 
campus. 

Gordon  Gray,  S.C.'s  outstanding  backfield  candi- 
date for  all-American  honors  wears  the  Sig  Ep 
heart,  while  Chuck  Peters  showed  much  promise 
as  third  man  on  the  championship  tennis  team. 

The  literary  efforts  of  the  Pearson  twins  were 
displayed  as  military  editors  of  the  Trojan,  the 
El  Rodeo,  and  the  Wampus,  university  publica- 
tions. These  twins,  Pep  and  Dick,  also  were  in 
charge  of  all  university  social  events.  As  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Servicemen's  Council,  they  exer- 
cised all  responsibilities  of  liaison  between  the 
V-12s  and  civilian  students. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  V-12  to  be  com- 
missioned without  preparation  at  Midshipmen's 
school  went  to  Howard  McClean,  now  an  ensign. 
Two  Sig  Eps  serve  the  unit  as  battalion  com- 
manders. In  all,  the  chapter  boasted  eleven  regi- 
mental staff  members. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  numerous  transfers 
to  other  schools  each  semester,  we  have  kept 
pledging  on  a  plane  never  before  achieved  by  this 
chapter.  Instead  of  dropping  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity during  the  war,  California  Beta  has  been  ac- 
cepting larger  pledge  classes,  and  the  older  men 
agree  that  they  are  better  than  any  they  have  seen. 

The  formal,  slated  to  be  held  at  the  Douville 
Beach  Club  has  been  well-planned,  and  is  certain 
to  be  a  success.  Because  of  the  outlandish  expense 
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that  accompanies  night  club  parties  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  have  a  different  house  function  each 
week.  We  have  had  a  ranch  party  at  brother  Ab 
Duner's,  a  house  party  at  brother  Holt's,  a  hay 
ride  and  dance  with  the  SAE's,  Kappa  Sigs,  and 
the  Phi  Psis,  a  beach  party,  and  numerous  other 
Saturday  night  events. 

The  chapter  has  been  meeting  at  the  Gamma 
Phi  Beta  house,  meetings  at  the  old  Sig  Ep  house 
are  to  begin  almost  at  once. 

COLORADO    DELTA— Colorado    Mines 

The  latest  semester  closed  on  September  23, 
and  the  new  one  commenced  on  October  2.  We 
had  five  actives  and  initiated  seven  new  men  to 
add  to  these  on  October  8.  In  the  older  group: 
Bob  Autrey  (president),  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Frank 
Arizaga  (vice-president),  Guayaquil,  Ecuador; 
Miles  Radar  (secretary),  Denver;  Clyde  Johnson 
(comptroller),  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;  Joe  Machado 
(historian),  Havana,  Cuba.  Initiates:  Wayne 
Baughman,  Grand  Junction;  Dwight  Bingham, 
Lafayette,  La.;  Peter  Bloodgood,  Garden  City, 
N.Y. ;  Vance  Driscall,  Pueblo ;  Rodger  Judson, 
Houston,  Tex. ;  Bill  Schafer,  Denver ;  Dick  Troost, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Clyde  Johnson,  the  only  upperclassman  in  the 
chapter,  is  a  member  of  Blue  Key,  Theta  Tau, 
Board  of  Publications,  and  is  the  president  of  the 
Mines  Chapter  of  A.I.M.E. 

The  Sig  Eps,  improving  towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  won  third  place  in  the  intramural 
football  tournament. 

The  dining  room  at  the  Sig  Ep  House  opened  on 
October  2  after  being  idle  since  the  spring  of  1943 
when  the  Army  took  over.  For  the  past  eighteen 
months  the  Sig  Eps  have  been  feeding  a  great 
deal  of  the  personnel  of  the  Mines'  campus  at 
another  location,  however.  The  living-room  of 
the  house  has  been  newly  furnished  and  the 
kitchen  has  been  completely  redecorated  and  a 
new  gas  restaurant  range  has  been  installed. 

The  Sig  Eps  are  about  the  strongest  fraternity 
on  the  Mines'  campus  and  have  the  present  highest 
scholastic  standing. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  several  graduates 
have  returned  to  Golden  to  pay  the  household  a 
most  welcome  visit,  among  them:  Lt.  Dick  Miller, 
Air  Corps,  '43;  Maj.  Charles  Starks,  Engr.  Corps, 
'42;  Bill  Kohler,  engineer  for  U.  S.  Vanadium, 
'41.  — Miles  Rader 

FLORIDA    ALPHA— University    of    Florida 

New  officers  as  of  September  19:  President, 
James  Smith;  vice-president,  James  Hendrix; 
comptroller,  Robert  Baer;  secretary,  Alfred  Nastral- 
lah;  historian,  Robert  Walker;  senior  marshal, 
Sandy  McCloud;  junior  marshal,  John  Souther- 
land. 

Summer  initiates:  Edwin  Jones,  Bowling 
Green;  Ray  Green,  Jacksonville;  John  Souther- 
land,  Daytona  Beach. 

Pledges:  Bill  Stobbs,  Vero  Beach;  Jim  Clayton, 
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Gainesville;  Walter  Letchworth,  Sebastian;  Claude 
Smith,  Vero  Beach;  Bob  McCorkle,  Americus, 
Ga. ;  Charles  Donaldson,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Ray  Rainey, 
Plant  City;  Walter  Schuller,  Vero  Beach;  Louis 
Traina,  Tampa;  Bragg  Odom,  Fernandina;  An- 
drew Nasrallah,  Jacksonville;  Buster  Dampier, 
Jacksonville;  Alfred  Davies,  Fernandina;  Jimmy 
Bussey,   Jacksonville;   Lilburn  Simmons,   Orlando. 

Florida  Alpha  continues  to  be  one  of  the  top 
fraternities  on  this  campus  both  in  scholastic  stand- 
ing and  the  number  of  men  present.  We  were 
second  in  scholastic  standing  last  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  have  eleven 
members  and  fifteen  men  who  accepted  the  bid  to 
become  Sig  Ep  pledges. 

We  have  two  fine  ex-service  men  in  Lilburn 
Simmons  and  Charles  Donaldson.  Much  is  ex- 
pected of  these  men  in  the  next  few  years. 

At  the  end  of  summer  school,  three  Sig  Eps 
answered  Uncle  Sam's  call.  They  are:  Ted  Malone 
and  Dewey  Smith,  Navy,  and  Robert  Schreck, 
Army.  ■ — Robert  Walker 

MARYLAND   ALPHA— Johns    Hopkins    University 

Maryland  Alpha  on  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore, 
is  flourishing  with  twelve  members  and  pledges. 
We  are  renovating  some  parts  of  the  house,  hav- 
ing completed  $700  worth  of  repairs.  We  initiated 
four  men  September  16. 

Present  officers  are  President  David  W.  Ellis, 
Vice-President  Gabriel  de  la  Haba,  Secretary  Ed- 
win Reback,  Treasurer  Weymouth  McDaniel,  and 
Pledge  Supervisor  Richard  Doak. 

— Edwin  Reback 

MICHIGAN  ALPHA— University  of  Michigan 

We  have  fourteen  pledges,  as  of  August  1,  and 
are  adding  more  every  week.  The  present  list 
includes  Frank  Ruck,  Navy,  Chicago;  Garver  Wil- 
son, Navy;  Eugene  Freed,  Navy,  Greenwood, 
Miss.;  Frank  Ruzicka,  Marines,  Racine,  Wis.; 
Richard  Boyd,  Navy,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Mich.;  Rob- 
ert Muckow,  Navy,  Summit,  111. ;  Al  Leake,  Navy, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Anthony  Smith,  Navy,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  "Soot"  Sorice,  Navy,  Port  Wash- 
ington, Long  Island,  N.Y. ;  William  Carlson,  Ma- 
rines; Donald  Kowalick,  Navy,  Rockford,  111.; 
Frank  Meiners,  Navy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Ralph  John- 
son, Navy;  Marty  Phelan,  Navy,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.;  Harry  Dumont,  civilian,  Flint,  Mich.;  Bud 
Brooks,  civilian,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Rushing  is  a  continuous  job  and  we  lose  our 
civilian  members  constantly. 

Our  present  roster  of  officers  includes  President 
Harry  Scott,  Vice-President  and  Historian  Don 
MacKinnon;  Secretary  Richard  Dugan,  and  Comp- 
troller {_name  undecipherable.  Ed.]. 

Two  of  the  men  have  been  cooking  dinner  on 
Fridays,  the  only  day  on  which  meals  are  served 
at  the  house. 

Recent  visitors  have  been  Max  Rafelson,  Dick 
Huntoon,  Lou  Fischel,  Lynn  Stedman. 

— Don  MacKinnon 
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FIRST  TEAM  BACK:  George  C.  Kiessling.  sparkplug 
of  Rensselaer's  eleven  this  fall,  a  Navy  man  affiliated 
with  New  York  Delta,  also  president  of  his  class, 
iis  photographed  on  the  practice  field  at  Troy,  N.Y. 

NEW   YORK   DELTA— Rensselaer   Polytechnic 

Our  rushing  program  at  R.P.I,  has  been  very 
successful  of  late.  During  August  and  September 
we  pledged  a  total  of  21  men,  most  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  new  July  class.  As  of  the  end  of 
September  we  had  14  men  living  in  the  house 
and  18  eating  their  meals  here. 

Russell  Sherwood  who  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Navy  a  year  ago  has  returned  to  school 
under  the  Veteran's  Bureau  College  Training  pro- 
gram. He  was  formerly  in  torpedo  school  at  the 
Newport  Naval  Base. 

Our  chapter  has  taken  an  active  part  in  campus 
activities  this  summer.  We  won  the  softball  cham- 
pionship   in    the   intramural    civilian    league    this 


BARON  VON  HEIDELBERG:  Chief  attraction  in  this 
scene  is  Texas  Alpha's  fine  mascot.  Of  course,  his 
companion  is  a  nice  fellow,  too.  He's  Comptroller 
George  Bailey. 
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spring.  We  supported  the  "Interfraternity  Con- 
ference Ball"  and  have  had  several  dances  and 
bowling  parties  of  our  own. 

George  C.  Kiessling  is  one  of  the  chief  back- 
field  men  of  the  R.P.I,  football  team  this  year. 
George  was  also  elected  president  of  his  class  a 
few  months  ago;  he  is  one  of  a  number  of  Navy 
men  who  belong  to  our  chapter. 

Plans  have  been  completed  within  the  last  couple 
of  months  for  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  land  after 
the  war  from  the  school  on  which  to  build  a  new 
fraternity  house.  The  alumni  have  been  informed 
and  already  a  considerable  amount  of  money  has 
been  raised  for  this  purpose. 

On  August  20  at  the  graduation  exercises  held 
for  half  of  the  senior  class,  Ed  Kolb  received  his 
degree  in  civil  engineering.  Ed  Oertel  received  his 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  and  D'Orville 
Doty  received  his  master's  degree.  Doty  and  Oertel 
were  elected  to  Sigma  Xi. 

— Donald  K.  McGraw 

NORTH    CAROLINA    BETA— North   Carolina   State 

The  chapter  still  occupies  the  same  house  as  has 
been  used  for  the  past  several  years.  Prospects  are 
promising,  due  to  the  large  wartime  freshman 
class.  Rushing  commenced  on  September  25;  re- 
sults will  be  reported  in  the  next  Journal. 

Present  officers:  President  W.  W.  Harper,  Vice- 
President  W,  J.  Boney,  Secretary  A.  N.  Perry, 
Comptroller  and  Historian  M.  V.  Lassiter,  Jr., 
Pledge  Supervisor  R.  N.  Wood.  Pledges:  Benjamin 
Crigler,  Johnny  Castleberry,  Dick  Worsley,  Gerald 
Matthews,  Gene  Taylor,  Henry  Carawan. 

Capt.  E.  S.  Towery,  Jr.,  '41,  having  been  in- 
jured in  the  North  African  campaign,  has  re- 
turned to  the  campus  as  a  military  instructor.  He 
has  been  advising  the  chapter. 

Recent  visitors:  Lt.  John  Park,  Ens.  R.  N.  Ed- 
kins,  Lt.  Jim  Boger,  Lt.  Ken  Caldwell,  Lt.  W.  A. 
Wilkinson,  Jr.,  Lt.  Tom  A.  Wiley,  Jr.,  Lt.  H.  V. 
Edwards,  Capt.  L.  N.  Boney,  Jr.,  Lt.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Eachern,  Lt.  R.  C.  Stuckey,  Cpl.  C.  H.  Boney, 
C.  J.  Fetner. 

R.  N.  Wood  was  selected  to  receive  the  Dan- 
forth  Fellowship  as  the  outstanding  agricultural 
student  at  State  College,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  national  conference  of  the  American  Youth 
Foundation.  "We  consider  Wood's  election  to  this 
place  of  honor  as  splendid  recognition  of  his 
leadership  abilities  since  there  are  leading  students 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  attending 
the  meeting,"  commented  Professor  Robert  H.  RufF- 
ner  of  the  State  College  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  He  was  a  member  of  the  varsity 
baseball  club  and  is  ex-president  of  the  Ag  Club. 

A.  N.  Perry  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Student  Council.  Perry  has  been  very  active  in 
intramural  sports,  having  been  picked  for  the 
all-campus  football  and  softball  teams. 

W.  J.  Boney,  secretary  of  Interfraternity  Coun- 
cil. 

W.  W.  Harper,  manager  editor  of  the  Tech- 
nician, college  paper. 
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OHIO    ALPHA— Ohio    Northern    University 

As  enrollment  at  Ohio  Northern  University  has 
not  increased  sufficiently,  and  as  every  active 
brother  is  still  in  the  armed  forces,  we  are  not 
opening  the  chapter  house  this  year.  As  a  local 
alumnus  I  have  been  handling  the  chapter  corre- 
spondence and  records,  accordingly,  we  want  to 
notify  all  Sig  Ep  brothers,  should  they  wish  to 
obtain  any  information  concerning  Ohio  Alpha  or 
alumni,  they  can  do  so  by  writing  this  correspond- 
ent. — G.  C.  HiNDALL,  '33 

OHIO   GAMMA— Ohio   State    University 

Ohio  Gamma  opened  Freshman  Week  Tuesday 
noon,  September  26,  with  a  luncheon,  for  what 
appeared  to  be  a  reconversion  to  almost  normal 
peacetime  rushing.  The  University  has  enjoyed 
having  an  exceedingly  large  enrollment  this  fall. 
Several  gallons  of  paint  have  been  carefully  dis- 
tributed over  the  interior  of  the  house  and  the 
returning  men  are  to  be  greeted  with  new  drapes, 
all  the  furniture  freshly  re-upholstered,  rebuilt  and 
the  usual  reinforcements. 

Two  new  faces  will  be  present,  in  a  cook  and 
housekeeper,  while  the  treasurer's  job  will  be 
handled  by  Chuck  Slauter. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  active  chapter  will 
be  to  elect  a  new  president,  since  Joe  Sharp  is 
not  returning  to  school.  But,  with  the  fine  group 
of  men  that  are  returning  it  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  make  the  proper  selection.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  very  successful  year  at  Ohio 
Gamma. 

— J.  E.  Howell,  '33,  Alummni  Treasurer 

PENNSYLVANIA  DELTA— University  of 
Pennsylvania 

We  have  but  one  civilian  on  the  campus  and 
cannot  house  freshmen  until  July,  1945.  Thus  we 
have  decided  to  close  our  house,  which  was  re- 
turned to  us  on  September  30,  for  the  winter, 
then  try  to  put  it  in  condition  in  the  spring  and 
have  it  ready  for  occupancy  with  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  term  in  July,  1945.  We  had  hoped 
we  could  keep  it  open,  but  with  the  coal  rationing, 
we  could  not  be  assured  of  a  supply  of  coal. 
Though  we  asked  the  University  to  relax  rules 
and  permit  freshmen  to  be  rushed  and  live  in  the 
house,  the  officials  would  not  relax  those  rules. 
Meanwhile  we  hold  rush  dinners  occasionally  at 
the  Gladmore  Dining  Room,  48th  and  Locust 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  where  our  head  waiter  now 
waits  on  table,  and  hope  in  that  way  to  build  up 
our  manpower  on  the  campus  so  that  we  can  go 
after  some  men  in  the  rushing  seasons  in  Novem- 
ber, 1944,  and  March,  1945,  for  freshmen. 

Fortunately  we  are  in  good  financial  shape  and 
so  do  not  have  to  take  unbusinesslike  measures  to 
try  and  hold  on,  for  we  have  been  on  this  campus 
forty  years  and  have  a  good  record  as  a  back- 
ground for  our  development  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit. 

— Charles  S.  Thompson,  Alumni  Adviser 
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B.M.O.C.:    A.    N.    Perry,    one    of    the    biggest    Sig 
Ep    actives    on    North    Carolina    State    campus. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LAMBDA— Westminster    College 
Jim    Easterday,    Harry    Saviski, 


New   Initiates 
and  Jack  Hicks. 

Officers:  President  Tom  Turner,  Vice-President 
Jack  McDaniel   Comptroller  Bob  Kennedy,   His- 
torian Don  Haight,  Secretary  Dick  Downing,  Mar- 
,  shals  Ray  Bower  and  Jim  Easterday. 

— Don  Haight 

TEXAS   ALPHA— University   of  Texas 

The  war,  which  has  served  to  eliminate  three 
national  fraternities  from  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  has  found  its  master  in  the  Texas 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Despite  the 
war  and  the  shortages  of  men  caused  by  it,  this 
chapter  has  emerged  on  a  new  era  of  growth  and 
development.  All  fraternities  have  fewer  men  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  war,  but  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
on  this  campus  is  one  of  the  largest  fraternities  on 
the  campus  with  an  average  of  thirty  members  and 
pledges.  As  one  of  the  larger  groups  on  the 
campus,  the  chapter  has  been  able  to  maintain 
and  advance  its  prestige  on  the  campus  in  various 
fields. 

In  spite  of  the  war  and  restrictions  brought 
about  by  it,  Texas  Alpha  is  one  of  the  more  active 
social  organizations  of  the  campus.  A  spring  formal 
was  given  this  year  in  honor  of  the  alumni  of  the 
chapter.  District  Governor  Ken  Bloomberg  was  the 
main  speaker  of  the  banquet  that  preceded  the 
dance.  A  short  time  later  a  spring  picnic  was 
given.  Many  Sig  Eps  from  various  other  chapters 
have  been  stationed  in  or  around  Austin,  Tex.,  in 
the  past  year  and  we  have  had  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  to  meet  and  entertain  them  on  our 
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IN  V-12  UNIT:  A/S  Karl  A.  Christ,  in  the  navy 
program  at  the  Urtiversity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
is  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Sig  Ep  chapter  at 
Kentucky. 

parties  and  social  functions.  The  fraternity  re- 
mained very  active  through  the  summer  months 
giving  many  Avalon  parties  that  the  members  for 
many  years  have  known  and  loved  so  well. 

In  the  summer  months  baseball  was  the  main 
sport,  and  the  chapter  proceeded  to  the  finals.  Fall 
brings  on  many  new  sports  and  the  chapter  has  very 
good  prospects  for  winning  and  champion  teams. 
For  many  seasons  the  fraternity  has  maintained 
winning  teams  in  every  field  of  competition. 

In  scholastics  the  past  year  the  fraternity  was 
rated  as  the  highest  on  the  campus  of  all  the 
gentile  groups.   Numerous   men   deserve  mention 
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for  this  achievement.  Robert  Vickers,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  chapter,  was  given  the  Clifford  B. 
Scott  Award.  Robert  L.  Miller,  president  in  the 
spring  of  1944  and  past  winner  of  the  Scott  Award, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  with 
highest  honors  in  the  department  of  physics.  He 
is  a  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  honorary  fraternity  ^ 
for  freshmen,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honorary  fra- 
ternity. Ben  O.  Parham  was  initiated  into  Alpha 
Epsilon  Delta,  honorary  pre-medical  fraternity. 
Eldon  Hyder,  past  winner  of  the  Scott  Award,  is 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Texas.  He  is  at  the  present  the  alumni 
adviser  to  the  chapter.  He  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Law  with  the  highest  grades  made  in 
that  school  during  the  year. 

The  following  new  officers  have  been  elected  for 
the  coming  semester:  President  William  H.  Hol- 
loway,  Hondo;  Vice-President  Billy  T.  Abies, 
Bremond;  Secretary  Ben  O.  Parham,  Vernon;  His- 
torian Grady  L.  Webster,  Austin;  Comptroller 
Wayne  Laniere  Adams,  Gladewater;  Senior  Mar- 
shal George  F.  Bailey,  New  York  City;  Junior 
Marshal  Everette  E.  Pittman,  Austin;  Guard  James 
A.   Spain,   Dallas. 

During  the  summer  many  improvements  were 
made  on  our  home.  The  inside  of  the  house  was 
completely  repainted,  the  floors  downstairs  were 
sanded  and  finished,  furniture  was  reupholstered, 
and  rugs  were  cleaned.  This  and  various  other 
repairs  have  made  our  chapter  house  one  of  the 
best  on  the  campus.  A  regulation  size  pool  table 
has   been   added   recently,   also. 

During  recent  months  many  alumni  have  been 
married.  [Complete  data  unreported.  Ed.] 

— Ben  O.  Parham 


The  Service  List  which  has  always  appeared  in 
recent  issues,  bringing  up  to  date  new  entries  in 
the  armed  forces,  is  omitted  this  time  chiefly 
because  of  the  greater  number  of  servicemen 
personals  which  appear  in  the  allotted  space.  An 
up-to-date  Service  List  will  again  be  presented 
in  the  February  number.  Ed. 


CHAMPION    SHANNON    BELLE    O'    ARAGON 

(Pictured  Here) 
and 

IRUXTON'S  NORA  MAVOURNEEN 

(Sired  by  the   Immortal 

CHAMPION  HIGGINS  RED  COAT) 

Are  among  the 

EXCEPTIONAL  BROOD  MATRONS  AT 

QUIRT  AND  LEASH 

STABLES  AND   KENNELS 
BOX   1093  CLOVIS.  N.MEX. 

Home   of  Champion   Irish  Setters  and  fine   horses 

T.   Edgar  Johnston,   Owner 
(the   artist   for   horse   and    dog    magazines) 


2$E  ALUMNI  AND  MEMBERS  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

You  Can  Order  Your  S  *  E  Jewelry  Direct  From  This  Page — TODAY! 


SIGMA  PHI  EPSILON 


Official  Badge  Price  List 

Miniature  Standard 

Plain    No.   1— $4.50  No.  2— $5.75 

Nugget  or  Chased .                   5.50  No.   i—  6.00 

Half     Genuine     Pearls      in 

Simulated   Crown   Settings                10.50  12.00 

Crown  Set  Pearl   .No.   5—17.50  No.  4—19.25 

Crown    Set    Pearl,    Two    Diamond 

Points    $45.00  $49.00 

Crown    Set    Pearl,    Three    Diamond 

Points    49.75  51.50 

Crown    Set    Pearl,    Four    Diamond 

Points    60.50  62.25 

Diamond  and  Pearl  Alternating  ...    103.50  126.75 

AH  Diamond   189.50  234.25 

Recognition  Buttons 

No.     6 — Crown,  Gold  or  Silver  each  $  .75 

No.     8 — Miniature  Coat  of  Arm«  in  Gold  or 

Silver   each       .75 

No.     7 — Pledge  Buttons   dozen     9.00 

No.  12 — Scarf    Size    Coat    of    Arms — May    Be    Used    for 

Mounting  on  Rings  and  Novelties. 


No.  k 


No.  8 


3^ 


"i^jte^ 


No.  I 


No.  7 


Na.   13 


Ns.  3 


No.  2 


No    ♦ 


Guard  Pin  Price  List 

SMALL   OR    MEDIUM   SIZE  No.  5  'H^^^  / 

Single  Double 

Letter  Letter                                                          %                                      f                                     j 

Plain    $2.25  $3.50                                                          \                               /                                      | 

Crown  Set  Pearl  6.00  10.80                                                               V                        y 

LARGE   SIZE  /-'"'->,..  """ 

Plain    $2.75  $4.00  M,        «C  i^  »■«  ^ 

Crown    Set    Pearl    7.50  12.50  \i^  >ii80  fW^ 

COAT   OF   ARMS   GUARDS  ^mft^  '  '5  I 

Miniature,    Yellow    Gold     $2.75  ^JUjji^*  J  I 

Scarf    Size,    Yellow    Gold    3.25  ^WF       **V.  /  ' 

Be  sure  to  mention   the   name  of  your   Chapter  when   order-  ^*«^         »»»*•'"  I 

ing  a  guard  for  your  pin.  "«■>«>«*'"  | 

Satisfaction   is   guaranteed   on   all   orders.  ' 

20%  Federal  Excise  tax  must  be  added  to  all  Prepaid  badge  orders  are  shipped  by  mail  or  express,  ship- 

prices   quoted  above — plus   State  Sales  or   Use  ping    charges    prepaid.    Orders    not    fully   prepaid    will   be 

Taxes  wherever  they  are  in  effect.  shipped  by   parcel  post  or  express,   C.O.D. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  PERSONAL  COPY  OF 

THE  5^  fioJiDudbL 

YOUR  GUIDE  TO  WHAT'S  NEW  IN  FRATERNITY  JEWELRY  AND  WARTIME  GIFTS 
ALL  IN  FULL  COLOR— INCLUDING  SEVERAL  NEW  FEATURES  EXCLUSIVE  WITH 

YOUR  OFFICIAL  JEWELERS 

BURR.  PAHERSON  &  AULD  CO. 

ROOSEVELT  PARK.  DETROIT  16,  MICHIGAN 
AMERICA'S  OLDEST— AND   MOST  PROGRESSIVE— FRATERNITY  JEWELERS 


No   le 


No 


1945    DESIGNS 

Balfour  Continues  to  Blazon  the  Way 


A  jew  of  the  NEW  IDEAS  featured  in  the 
1945  edition  of  the  BALFOUR  BLUE  BOOK 

Right   off   the   press — the   new    1945    BLUE  Brief  descriptions  of  gifts  shown  above: 

BOOK  brings  to   you   an   array  of  beautiful  916-B  Bracelet,  gold  filled $  8.00 

NEW  jewelry — a  continuation  of   the   tradi-  917-B  Bracelet,  gold  filled 6.75 

tional  Balfour  service  to  bring  you  the  newest  ^^^-B  Bracelet,  gold  filled 6.50 

„„  1  c   ^  ^  •        1  20672-B  Pendant  lOK,  gold  filled  chain 7.50 

and  nnest  ewelry.  .^^,           , 

'  ^  1196-B  Bracelet,  sterling 4.75 

^    ,  r  r  ,,  -r.  ,  ,  gold   filled    8.50 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  gifts  are  shown  above.  ^  ^^^.g  g^^^^,^^^  ,^^^,i„g 4  00 

A  complete  display  will  be  found  in  the  1945  gold  filled  6.00 

BLUE  BOOK— beautiful  rings,  new  bracelets,  5299-B  Ring,  lOK  Gold 28.50 

pendants,  lockets,  writing  portfolios,  baby  calf  Note— Add  20%  Federal  Tax  to  above  prices. 

billfolds,  and  gifts  for  men  in  service.  Complete  descriptions  in 

Mail  post  card  for  YOUR  FREE  COPY!  1945  BLUE  BOOK 

STATIONERY    .    .    .    white   vellum,    ripple,    and   ivory  vellum   featured.   Samples  on   request. 
CHAPTER  CHRISTMAS   CARDS   .    .   .   Featuring   attractive   blind   embossed   designs. 

Write  for  samples. 

Official  Jeweler  to  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

^-  ^  BALFOUR  COMPANY 

FACTORIES  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

PRINTED   BY    THE   GEORGE   BANTA    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    MENASHA,    WISCONSIN 
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